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Between Hurricanes 


Stephen Fearing’ < 


| In Stores and on iTunes Now 


Upcoming Tour Dates 


June 26th + Ist Roots on The Wire live Stream Concert - stephenfearing.com 

July 13th + Pembina River Nights Festival - Evansburg AB 

July 19th + Wild Mountain Festival - Hinton Alberta (Blackie and The Rodeo Kings) 

July 20th + Surrey Fusion Festival - Surrey BC 

July 25th + Peter's Players - Gravenhurst ON 

July 26th + Chadsey Cairns Winery - Price Edward County ON 

July 27th /28th + Brandon Folk Festival - Brandon MB 

July 31st + 2nd Roots on The Wire live Stream Concert - stephenfearing.com 

August 9th + Interplay Festival - Wood Buffalo AB 

August 10th e Edmonton Rock Music Festival -Edmonto AB (Blackie and The Rodeo Kings) 
August 28th + 3rd Roots on The Wire live Stream Concert - www.stephenfearing.com 
Sept. 7th e Tinhorn Creek Winery - Oliver, BC (Blackie and The Rodeo Kings) 

Oct. 5th/6th + Guild Galerie 240 - SF Photography Exhibit - Ottawa ON. 


stephen Fearing Roots on the Wire 


IVE STREAMING CONCERTS JUNE 26" + JULY 3187 + AUGUST 287 


¡Roots on The Wire allows you to enjoy Stephen Fearing in a live-streaming format from the comfort of your 
[own home, cottage, or wherever your computer takes oS The online series will be broadcast (in real-time) 
lin three parts. Concert #1 (June 26th) - Features Fearing's current touring show. Concert #2 (July 31st) - A 
complete solo performance of the JUNO Award winning album Yellowjacket. Concert #3 (August 28th) - will 
be a set of songs chosen and voted on by you, the fans. Each show is available to anyone, anywhere. 


|For more details, visit Stephenfearing.com 


Purchase Photos & 
Guitar transcriptions 


Also available on Stephenfearing.com! 


Purchase art prints of Stephen's 
personal photogrpahs 


Download Guitar tabs of Selected 
songs from Stephen's Catalogue. 
All tabs come with mp3 of the song 


LE WWW.STEPHENFEARING.COM 6% 
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Canada’s Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 58 Summer, 2013 
Issn: 73060205 
10942 - 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada, T6G ORI 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
Circulation: Deborah Thrall 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four timés a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content 1s 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic. 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 


Canada Council 


cD for the Arts 


- Canadá 
Mos YN Foundation 


for the Arts 
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Conseil des Arts 
du Canada 


Sod Charles Dickens. These are the best of 
times. For the world of folk music in all of 
its odd and spectacular guises, that is. Just 
read Colin Irwin’s entertaining, uplifting 
piece on the Anglo Invasion inside. England 
appears awash— “the biggest folk surge in 
50 years” —in exhilarating young talent. 
The evidence was there for all to see at the 
annual convention of the North America 
Folk Alliance in Toronto in February —the 
most successful in the organization’s 25- 
year history. 

With increasing regularity, the main- 


- stream media now makes mention of a folk 


revival in North America. Of course, it 


- comes courtesy of the immense commercial 


success of the likes of the ubiquitous Mum- 
ford & Sons, The Lumineers, The Decem- 
berists, Of Monsters And Men, The Avett 


Brothers, Fleet Foxes... Now the more cyn- 


ical might not equate the aforementioned 
- with folk music. But would the saintly Edith 


Fowke have recognized a youthful Spirit of 
the West as a folk band? I doubt it. Yet, they 
were writing in their own language, about 
their own neighbourhood, class, and culture 
in a recognizable traditional, albeit updated, 
form— qualifications good enough for me. 

Like all genres of music, folk remains rel- 
evant because it continues to evolve through 
proponents that are resourceful, stimulating 
and inspiring. And you can add to that 
the fact they can draw from a wellspring 
nurtured by centuries of creativity, as Colin 
Moloy of The Decemberists, paying tribute 
to Dick Gaughan from the stage of the Cal- 
gary Folk Festival, suggested. 

But here’s the real upshot of all the 
commercial success created by the nu folk, 
freak folk, psych folk ... or whatever daft 
term assigned to them by a clueless populist 
media: the National Association of Music 
Merchants in the U.S. reports a significant 
increase in the sales of traditional blue- 
grass and folk instruments such as banjos, 
mandolins, mandolas and acoustic guitars. 
According to their figures, sales for such in- 
struments rose approximately $141 million, 
or 36 per cent, in the last four years. Now 
that kind of interest certainly bodes well for 
the future, yes? Toss in the ever-increasing 
popularity of our numerous folk festivals 
and it all becomes very obvious: interest in 
folk music has, indeed, gathered momentum. 

Yes, master Dickens, we are so very ’umble. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


46 ... .Danny Michel turned up at the 
fabled Stonetree Studio in the jungle of 
Belize with no guitar, no songs, and little 
more than an inkling of an idea of what he 
wanted to accomplish with the award-win- 
ning Garifuna Collective and their cel- 
ebrated producer ivan Duran. Roddy 
Campbell shares a chuckle or two. 


06....Charts 

08 ....News 

11 ....Folk Festival Guide 
12....Swansongs 
16....The Big Buzz 

19 ....Win a Ruth Moody CD 
20 ....Kobo Town 
21....100 Mile House 

24 ....The Anglo Invasion 
29 ....Jason and Pharis Romero 
31 ....Laura Smith 

37 ....Lauren Mann 
41....Folk Labels 

43 ....Ashley Condon 

54 ....Record Reviews 
75....Le Quartier Français 
82....The Opinion Page 


“I asked Vassar [Clements] what it was like 
when he played with Bill Monroe and he said, 
‘Oh, you know, Pete. Drive all night, shave in 
cold water, raise your hand up high and smile?. 

— Peter Rowan 


“She is a brilliant observer of the human 
condition, a superb writer of timeless songs and 
blessed with the voice of an angel.” 

— David Francey praises Ashley Condon 


“When I think back on it, I can’t believe it 
was me walking into a room full of these musi- 
cians, this skinny white dude from Canada.” 

— Danny Michel meets the Garifuna Collective 


“It was only in leaving that I became aware of 
what it truly means to be Trinidadian.” 
— Drew Gonsalves 


“The greatest songwriter who ever lived was 
anon...” 
— Chris Wood, quoted in the Anglo Invasion 


Debarras 
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Joan Baez 
Joan (Vanguard) 


Beal Tuinne 
Live at St. James Church, Dingle (rara) 


Leonard Cohen 
Songs of Leonard Cohen (Columbia) 


Donovan 
Donovan's Greatest Hits (Epic) 


10 years ago 


fred's records top | 


Nick Drake 
Fruit Tree (Hannibal) 
Po T k 1. The Be Good Tanyas 
Blood On The Tracks (Columbia) A Geen 
Dick Gaughan 2. Ani DiFranco 
Handful of Earth (Topic) Evolve (Righteous Babe Records) 
Joni Mitchell 3. Ry Cooder & Manuel Galbán 
Blue (Reprise) Mambo Sinuedo (Nonesuch) 
Fred Neil 4. Harry Manx and Kevin Breit 
Fred Neil (Capitol) Jubilee (Northernblues) 
Simon & Garfunkle 5: Lucinda Williams 
Greatest Hits (Columbia) World Without Tears (Lost Highway) 
Smith's latest recording E y Is Moving is released by 6. Johnny Cash 
Borealis Records. Our feature on Laura runs on page 31. Man Comes Around (Lost Highway) 
7. Ben Harper 
Diamonds on the Inside EMD 
8. Ibrahim Ferrer 
Buenos Hermanos (Nonesuch) 
9. Kathleen Edwards 
Failer (Rounder) 
A A 
10. David Francey 


Matthew Hornell 
Have It All (Independent) 


Amelia Curran 
Spectators (Six Shooter) 


O’Byrnes & McGraths 
Make the Circle Wide (Independent) 


The Once 
The Once … (Borealis) 


Buddy Wasisname and the Other Fellers 
Laffyerarseoff (independent) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


Skating Rink (Laker Music) 


Compiled from all album sales on the Charts page in Penguin Eggs 
issue No. 18 published in the Summer of 2003. 


Steve Earle & the Dukes 
Low Highway (Universal Music) 


The Avett Brothers 
Carpenter (Universal) 


Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 


Dawes 
Stories Don't End (Sony Music) 


Belle Starr 
Belle Starr Sony Music) 


Good Lovelies 
Live at Revolution (Warner Music) 


Various Artists 
Arts & Crafts 2013 (Universal Music) 


Billy Bragg 
Tooth & Nail (Dine Alone) 


New Country Rehab 
Ghost Of Your Charms (Kelp) 


Josh Ritter 
The Beast in its Tracks (Pytheas Recordings) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at the Winnipeg Folk Music Festival's 


Music Store, 203-Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB. R3B 3P2 


highlife top 10 


1. Rodriguez 
Searching For Sugar Man (Light In the Attic) 
2. Nick Cave 
Push the Sky Away (Bad Seed) 
3. Charles Bradley 
Victim of Love (Dunhill/Daptone) 
4. Bombino 
Nomad (Nonesuch) 
5: Steve Earle & the Dukes 
Low Highway (Universal Music) 
6. Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 
7. Bassekou Kouyate 
Jama Ko (Out/Here) 
8. Nicolas Repac 
Black Box (Naive) 
9. Kottarashky 
Demoni (Asphalt Tango) 
10. The Archives 


The Archives (ESL Music) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 


i. Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 


2. Steve Earle & the Dukes 
Low Highway (Universal Music) 
3. Matt Patershuk & The Dirty Plaid Orchestra 
| Outside the Lights of Town (Goat Trail) 
4. Bombino 
Nomad (Nonesuch) 
5. JJ Grey & Mofro 
This River (Alligator) 
6. Harry Manx 
Om Suite Ohm (Dog My Cat) 
17. Josh Ritter 
| The Beast in its Tracks (Pytheas Recordings) 
18. Shovels & Rope 
| 0' Be Joyful (Dualtone) 
'9. Kasey Chambers £ Shane Nicholson 
| Wreck 8 Ruin (Sugarhill) 
| 10. Habib Koite & Eric Bibb 


Brothers In Bamako (Stony plain) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


| Bombing : 


sillions top 10 


ckua top 20 


nie New Country Rehab 
Ghost Of Your Charms (Kelp) 


1. Les Soeurs Boulay 
Le poids des confettis (DEP) 


2. Avec Pas d’Casque 
Dommage que tu sois pris (DEP) 
3: Harry Manx 
Om Suite Ohm Dog My Cat) 
4. Tire Le Coyote 
Mitan (La Tribu) 
5: Leif Vollebekk 


North Americana (Independent) 


6. Dom La Nena 
Ela (Six Degrees) 


7. Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 


8. Lisa Leblanc 
Lisa Leblanc (Distribution Select) 


9. Avec Pas d'Casque 
Astronomie (Grosse Boíte) 


10. Fred Pellerin 
C'est un monde (Disques Tempéte) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


de Hayden 
Us Alone (Arts & Crafts) 


2. Daniel Romano 
Come Cry With Me (Normaltown Records) 


3. Ron Sexsmith 
Forever Endeavour (warner Bros) 
4. Rodriguez 
Searching For Sugar Man (Light In the Attic) 
9 Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 
6. Phosphorescent 
Muchacho (Dead Oceans) 
La Townes Van Zandt 
Sunshine Boy: Unheard Studio Sessions £ Demos (Omnivore) 
8. Highest Order 
If It’s Real (idee Fixe) 
9. Justin Rutledge 
Valleyheart (Outside) 
10. Bonnie Prince Billy & Dawn McCarthy 


What The Brothers Sang (Drag City) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


2. Harry Manx 
Om Suite Ohm (Dog My Cat) 
3. Hayden 
Us Alone (Arts & Crafts) 
4. Emmylou Harris & Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 
5. Ron Sexsmith 
Forever Endeavour (Warner Music Canada) 
6. Stephen Fearing 
Between Hurricanes (LowdenProud) 
T Richard Thompson 
Electric (New West) 
8. Madeleine Peyroux 
The Blue Room (Decca) 
9. LeE HARVeY OSMOND 
The Folk Sinner (Latent) 
10. Two Hours Traffic 
Foolish Blood (Bumstead) 
11. Boz Scaggs 
Memphis (429 Records)) 
12. Billy Bragg 
Tooth & Nail (Dine Alone) 
13. James Hunter Six 
Minute By Minute (Fantasy) 
14. Eric Clapton 
Old Sock (Bushbranch/Surfdog)) 
15. Justin Rutledge. 
Valleyheart (Outside.) 
16. Woodpigeon 
Thumbtacks and Glue (Boompa) 
17. 100 Mile House 
Wait With Me (Chronograph) 
18. The Steeldrivers 
Hammer Down (Rounder) 
19. Carrie Rodriguez 
Give Me All You Got (Ninth Street Opus) 
20. Ben Harper & Charlie Musselwhite 
à Get Up! (Stax) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio — www.ckua.org - throughout Febuary, March and April. 
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Bruce Cockburn has donated his 
archives to McMaster University in 
Hamilton, ON. It includes his notebooks, 
musical arrangements, gold records, letters, 
scrapbooks, nearly 1,000 recordings, and 
three guitars. 

“These are my tools, my rough drafts, my 
mementoes and my trophies. Together, they 
form the roadmap of my working life,” says 
Cockburn. “I’m pleased they will have a 
safe and permanent home in a place where 
they may be useful to others.” 

The collection includes 32 of Cockburn’s 
notebooks from 1969 to 2002. Their pages 
outline the development of individual 
songs, sometimes from single thoughts 
to finished lyrics, all set randomly among 
sketches, observations, budgets, set lists 
and other notes. The notebooks offer a 
real window into the artist and activist’s 
imagination, creative process and his life as 
a working musician rising to international 
prominence. 

“Bruce Cockburn is an iconic and 
respected figure in Canadian and interna- 
tional culture,” says McMaster Provost 
and Vice-President (Academic) David 
Wilkinson. “For him to choose McMaster 
as the recipient of this collection, while he 
is still contributing to our culture, is a true 
honour. We are grateful for his gift, which 
will impact generations of students and oth- 
er researchers across multiple disciplines, 


Bruce Cockburn 
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including those involved with McMaster’s 
highly regarded music program.” 

Among the papers Cockburn has donated 
is correspondence from notable figures such 
as Adrienne Clarkson, Lloyd Axworthy, 
David Suzuki, Vanessa Redgrave, Anne 
Murray and John Crosbie. There are fan 
letters, photos and more in a collection 
that requires 64 pages just to list all the 
items that will be available to researchers 
at McMaster’s William Ready Division of 
Archives and Research Collections. 

Cockburn was the recipient of an honor- 
ary doctorate from McMaster in 2009. 

The university’s archives also include 
personal collections from such notable 
thinkers and artists as philosopher Ber- 
trand Russell, authors Pierre Berton, 
Margaret Laurence and Farley Mowat. 


LL de 
eE a TE 


Vancouver Island Musicfest now has 
its own brand of beer. Musicfest Festival 
Ale is made by Vancouver Island Brewery 
and will sell at the festival as well as all 
over the Island and on the lower mainland 
throughout the summer. 

“The brewery has been a sponsor of our 
festival for as long as I can remember,” 
says artistic director Doug Cox. “We have 
been courted by other, bigger, breweries 
over the years but have always made a 
point of sticking with local when we can 
and with folks who have supported us over 


a 


Festival Ale 


SE 


the years as we grew. They have been a 
very good partner. 

“We asked them to name one of their 
beers as the “official” beer of the festival; 
adding our website address to each label 
as a way of year-round marketing of the 
festival to their patrons and they came back 
with the idea of actually releasing a festival 
(summer) beer for us, selling it at the fes- 
tival as well as all over the Island and the 
lower mainland. I’ve done a bit of sampling 
and it will be a perfect beer for the hot sum- 
mer days of the festival.” 

The English Folk Dance and Song 
Society (EFDSS) received a U.K. Heri- 
tage Lottery Grant of more than $900,000 
to complete its Full English project—a 
venture that will provide free public access 
through the Internet to one the country’s 
most important folk music collections. The 
project brings together the collections of 
Harry Albino, Lucy Broadwood, Clive 
Carey, Percy Grainger, Maud Karpe- 
les, Frank Kidson, Ella Mary Leather, 
Thomas Fairman Ordish, Cecil Sharp, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams and Alfred 
Williams for the first time, to create the 
most comprehensive searchable database 
of British folk songs, tunes, dances and 
customs in the world. 

“This is a far-reaching project that will 
enable people from across the world to ac- 


cess English folk music, songs and dances, 
and the conservation work will preserve 
the original collections for generations to 
come,” the EFDDS said in a press release. 

The new digital archive includes 58,400 
items that were noted, down mainly from 
the mouths of the rural working classes 
in the “Golden Age” of folk music collect- 
ing before the First World War. It will be 
launched at Cecil Sharp House in London 
on June 20 with a concert that includes Fay 
Hield, Seth Lakeman, Martin Simpson 
and Nancy Kerr. For more details: www. 
efdss.org 

$$ 

Folk fans and music researchers can now 
access digital copies of most of the Edmon- 
ton Folk Music Festival’s past 34 program 
guides, thanks to the University of Alberta 
Libraries. Its online collection, Peel's 
Prairie Provinces, features all but one of 
the festival’s digitized programs. Librarian 
and musician Randy Reichardt began 
the process when he donated his personal 
collection to the library and the festival 
provided the remainder. They offer a fasci- 
nating look at how the event, its performers 
and site have changed since 1980. 

“This was a lot of work by people who 
obviously love the folk festival” says fes- 
tival producer Terry Wickham. “The end 
result is quite brilliant.” For more details: 
www.peel.library.ualberta.ca 

Incidentally, Wickham became the first 
recipient of the Edmonton Music Lega- 
cy Award at the 2013 Edmonton Music 
Awards, April 28, for his “positive impact” 
on the local music scene. Wickham began 
as the festival's artistic director in 1989. It 
has sold out every year since 1995. 

$00 


Terry Wickham 


Despite cancelling concerts in the U.K. 
mid-tour due to “irreconcilable differences”, 
the award-winning country-folk duo Civil 
Wars recently announced the imminent 
release of a self-titled second album on 
Sony Records. Whether John Paul White 
and Joy Williams will continue to perform 
together still remains unclear. In November, 
the pair said they were “unable to contin- 
ue as a touring entity” owing to “internal 
discord and irreconcilable differences of 
ambition”. 

Before the Civil Wars” feud, they had won 
two Grammy Awards. Their debut single, 
Barton Hollow, charted in Europe. They are 
best known for Safe £ Sound, a collabo- 
ration with Taylor Swift on The Hunger 
Games film soundtrack. 

LD 

At the movies: Inside Llewyn Davis, the 
Coen Brothers” take on the Greenwich 
Village folk scene of the 1960s, premiered 
at the Cannes Film Festival on May 20 and 
is set for general release in North America 
on Dec. 6. Oscar Isaac takes the title role, 
loosely based on Dave Van Ronk, in a film 
set amidst the Village’s hip coffee houses 
dominated by the likes of Bob Dylan, Fred 
Neil and Phil Ochs. Carey Mulligan and 
Justin Timberlake also play leading roles. 

The science fiction comedy The History 
of Future Folk is set for general release 
June 1. Its plot loosely involves aliens 
from the planet Hondo bent on destroying 
human civilization. But their scout on Earth 
discovers bluegrass and folk and abandons 
his mission to play banjo in a local club. 

A second Hondonian is then sent down to 
investigate and is likewise smitten by the 
same music, and the two form a duo to try 
and save both Earth and Hondo, and find an 


n 
Oscar Isaac pys Llewy 


intergalactic audience for their music. 

As silly as all this appears, a New York 
band called Future Folk really exists. 

Nils d’Aulaire plays banjo and Jay Klaitz 
guitar, and they take the stage attired in 
spaceman suits to tell their story of an alien 
invasion in song. Their debut album, Future 
Folk Vol. 1, was released last year. 

Award-winning North Carolina bluegrass 
band Balsam Range will provide the music 
for and appear in the film, Careful What 
You Wish For, now in production at Lake 
Wiley near Charlotte, NC. 

Set for a 2014 release, the film by Eliza- 
beth Allen is a crime thriller starring Der- 
mot Mulroney. Paul Sorvino also stars as 
the local sheriff, who just so happens to be 
a bluegrass picker. His band is portrayed by 
Balsam Range, who perform three original 
songs and all will appear on screen, both 
picking and singing, and as extras in a 
number of scenes. 

a se 

Toronto-based nu folk fiddler Jaron 
Freeman-Fox & The Opposite of Every- 
thing took first prize in the Instrumental 
category of the International Songwriting 
Competition (ISC) in April. And Montreal’s 
Dale Boyle placed second in the Americana 
category for You Might Come Around, a 
duet he recorded with Annabelle Chvostek 
on his latest album, Throwback. That track 
also features Michael Jerome Browne on 
fiddle and mandolin. The competition was, 
obviously, stiff as noted U.S. songwriter 
Josh Ritter placed third. The top prize 
went to David Garnham from Darwin, 
Australia. The ISC draws more than 20,000 
submissions from 119 countries to compete 
for 23 categories that range from folk to 
electronica. The judges this time around in- 
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cluded Tom Waits, Jeff Beck and Martina 
McBride. 
& & & 

The Be Good Tanyas’ Frazey Ford joins 
Grammy Award winners Bon Ivor, Fight 
The Bull and Megafaun to celebrate the 
field recordings American folklorist Alan 
Lomax collected in 1959 as he ventured 
through Virginia, the Mississippi Delta and 
the Georgia Sea Islands. The project, titled 
Songs of the South, will take place over 
four concerts at the Sydney Opera House, 
Australia, in early June. The 14-piece en- 
semble will cover music from such artists 
as Fred McDowell, Hobart Smith and 
Bessie Smith. There are no North Ameri- 
can dates scheduled so far. 

& & & 

Joe Louis Walker was inducted into the 
Blues Foundation’s Blues Hall of Fame at a 
gala ceremony at the downtown Memphis 
Marriott, TN, May 8. The Blues Founda- 
tion has inducted new members into its 
hall annually since 1980 for their historical 
contribution and overall influence on the 
blues. Previous inductees include B.B. 
King, Koko Taylor, Willie Dixon, Muddy 
Waters, Etta James and Howlin’ Wolf. 

000 

Pulp frontman Jarvis Cocker’s first 
acquisition as editor-at-large at noted pub- 
lishing house Faber & Faber will be a book 
on the history of British folk clubs. Singing 
from the Floor by JP Bean documents the 
British folk revival of the 1950s and 60s 
where musicians — inspired by the skiffle 
craze, rediscovered Britain’s traditional 
folk music alongside the folk and blues 
being imported from America. 

“When my friend Richard Hawley said 
he’d met ‘a man in a pub who had a book 


1,0, 
b 
Frazey Ford, 
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for me’ I have to admit I was slightly 
dubious,” Cocker told the New Musical 
Express. “But he was right. Singing from 
the Floor portrays an important movement 
in vernacular culture in the voices of the 
people who made it happen ... JP Bean has 
captured this moment before it is lost forev- 
er, and has made it live again on the page.” 
& & & 

Nigel Elmer, an active member of the 
Vermilion, AB, folk community —both as a 
musician and an event organizer —hatched 
a novel idea to preserve his growing 
collection of T-shirts bought at such events 
as Cape Breton’s Celtic Colours and the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival. He asked 
his friend Eva Westergaard to turn them 
into a colourful quilt. Nigel, however, was 
diagnosed with lung cancer in June 2012. 
So Eva and members of the Vermilion Quilt 
Guild turned their hands to Nigel’s T-Shirt 
project. It took them three days, with the 
final task—top quilting (the prominent 
stitching design) —done in a Celtic inter- 
weave to capture the spirit of the live music 
that Nigel loved. Eva presented Nigel with 
his Quilt on Aug. 26, and it was with him 
until he died on Sept. 28, 2012. This May, 
the quilt was on display at the Vermilion 
Quilters Guild annual show and it even 
featured a Penguin Eggs square. 

“It continues to be a warm and loving 
memory of Nigel and the friends and joy 
that music brought into his life,” said his 
wife, Phyllis. 

030 

Rose Cousins proved the big winner as 
the East Coast Music Awards celebrated 
its 25th anniversary in Halifax, NS, March 
10. Cousins won awards for Folk Record- 
ing, Solo Recording and Songwriter of the 


Rose Cousins 


Year on the strength of her album We Have 
Made A Spark. Other category winners 
included: Roots & Traditional Group Re- 
cording of the Year, The Once (Row Upon 
Row of the People They Know); Roots 8 
Traditional Solo Recording of the Year, 
Tim Chaisson (7he Other Side); Tradi- 
tional Instrumental Recording of the Year, 
Natalie MacMaster (Cape Breton Girl); 
World Recording of the Year, Gypsophilia 
(Constellation); Song of the Year, Dave 
Gunning (These Hands); Blues Recording 
of the Year, Charlie A’Court (Triumph & 
Disaster Years); Francophone Recording of 
the Year, Vishten (Môsaïk). 
6360 

The 2013 Juno Awards took place at 
the Brandt Centre, Regina, SK, April 21. 
Winners of categories associated with this 
magazine included: Roots & Traditional Al- 
bum of the Year (Solo), Rose Cousins (We 
Have Made A Spark); Roots & Traditional 
Album of the Year (Group), Elliott Brood, 
(Days Into Years); Blues Album of the 
Year, Steve Strongman (A Natural Fact); 
World Music Album of the Year, Lorraine 
Klaasen (Tribute To Miriam Makeba); 
Aboriginal Album of the Year, Crystal 
Shawanda (Just Like You); Songwriter of 
the Year, Leonard Cohen. k.d. lang was 
inducted into the Canadian Music Hall of 
Fame. And veteran music journalist Larry 
LeBlanc received the prestigious Walt 
Grealis Special Achievement Award. Over 
a career that spans five decades, LeBlanc 
has written for the likes of Billboard, 
Rolling Stone, Melody Maker, Crawdaddy, 
Zigzag, Macleans and the Toronto Star. He 
wrote the Gordon Lightfoot cover story 
for Penguin Eggs issue No 46. 

D ap & 
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What to do on your summer Holidays 


With more than 200 folk festivals in 
Canada to choose from over the summer 
months, we thought we’d list a few and 
throw out some names that are possibly 


not so familiar but well worth discoering. 


Afrikadey 

Where: Prince’s Island Park, Calgary, AB 
When: Aug. 7-10 

Discover: Soukous Stars, Papagroov, 
NAfro Band. 

Contact: www.afrikadey.com 

Artswells 

Where: Wells, Barkerville, BC 

When: Aug. 2-5 

Discover: Jenny Ritter, Christa Couture, 
Scott Cook. 

Contact: www.artswells.com 

Calgary Folk Music Festival 

Where: Princess Island Park, Calgary, AB 
When: July 25-28 

Discover: Alabama Shakes, Alasdair 
Roberts, The Dunwells. 

Contact: www.calgaryfolkfest.com 
Canmore Folk Music Festival 

Where: Centennial Park, Canmore, AB 
When: Aug. 3-5 

Discover: Good For Grapes, Harpoonist 
& The Axe Murderer, Del Barber. 
Contact: www.canmorefolkfestival.com 
Eaglewood Folk Festival 

Where: Pefferlaw, ON 

When: Aug. 23-25 

Discover: Jaron Freeman-Fox, Peter Katz, 
Mo Kenney. 

Contact: www.eaglewoodfolk.com 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
Where: Gallagher Park, Edmonton, AB 
When: Aug. 8-11 

Discover: LP, Cold Specs, The James 
Hunter Six. 

Contact: www.edmontonfolkfest.org 
Filberg Music Festival 

Where: Comox, BC 

When: Aug. 2-5 

Discover: Sarah MacDougall, Ben Sures, 
Wendy Bird. 

Contact: www.filbergfestival.com 
Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival 
Where: Lunenburg, NS 

When: Aug. 8-11 

Discover: Balfa Toujours, 

Cheryl Wheeler, Richard Wood Duo. 


Contact: www.folkharbour.com 
Mariposa Folk Festival 

Where: Tudhope Park, Orillia, ON 
When: July 5-7 

Discover: The Kruger Brothers, The 
Fretless, Maz. 

Contact: www.mariposafolk.com 
Mission Folk Music Festival 

Where: Fraser River Heritage Park, 
Mission, BC 

When: July 25-28 

Discover: Liz Carroll, Comas, Piccola 
Band Ikona. 

Contact: www.missionfolkmusicfestival.ca 
Regina Folk Music Festival 

Where: Victoria Park, Regina, SK 
When: Aug. 9-11 

Discover: Charles Bradley, H’Sao, 
Calypso Rose. 

Contact: www.reginafolkfestival.com 
Stan Rogers Memorial Folk Festival 
Where: Canso, NS 

When: July 5-7 

Discover: Ashley Condon, Sprag Session, 
Jaffa Road. 

Contact: www.stanfest.com 

South Country Fair 

Where: Fish & Game Park, Ft McLeod, AB 
When: July 19-21 

Discover: Petunia & The Vipers, CR. 
Avery, Corin Raymond. 

Contact: www.scfair.ab.ca 

Stewart Park Festival 

Where: Perth, ON 


When: July 19-21 

Discover: De Temps Antan, The 
Dardenelles, James Hill. 

Contact: www.stewartparkfestival.com 
Summerfolk 

Where: Kelso Beach Park, Owen Sound, ON 
When: Aug. 16-18 

Discover: Joy Kills Sorrow, Maria Dunn, 
Jorge Miguel. 

Contact: www. summerfolk.org 
Sunfest 

Where: Victoria Park, London, ON 
When: July 4-7 

Discover: Alpha Blondy, Joseph Arthur, 
Baterimba. 

Contact: www.sunfest.on.ca 
Vancouver Folk Music Festival 
Where: Jericho Beach, Vancouver, BC 
When: July 19-21 

Discover: Elephant Revival, 

Bon Débarras, Kobo Town. 
Contact:www.thefestival.bc.ca 
Vancouver Island Musicfest 

Where: Valley Fairgrounds, Comox, BC 
When: July 12-14 

(Re) Discover: Albert Lee, James Burton, 
Dave Kelly 

Contact: www.islandmusicfest.com 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival 

Where: Birds Nest Park, Winnipeg, MB 
When: July 10-14 

Discover: Colin Meloy, Bombino, Matt 
The Electrician. 

Contact: www.winnipegfolkfestival.ca 
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rge Jones 1931 - 2013 


George Jones, the quintessential voice 
of honky tonk country music, died April 
24 in Nashville, TN. He was 81, writes 
Roddy Campbell. Of that voice, The 
Mekons’ Hank Wangford so insightfully 
wrote in The Guardian: “Jones became a 
master of melisma, a gospel technique that 
involved the stretching of a syllable across 
several musical notes that were decorated 
and feathered at their ends for maximum 
emotional impact. His voice started with 
an open-throated wail, then clamped down 
with a keening tug as he rose into a cry, 
then swooped down into his rich baritone. 
The voice pines, the tension is never re- 
leased and the emotion remains undiluted.” 

The youngest of eight children, George 
Glenn Jones was born Sept. 12, 1931, in 
Saratoga, TX. As a child he sang in church 
and by the age of 12 he busked for spare 
change on the streets of nearby Beaumont. 
The first of his four marriages never made 
it past a year. At 19, he divorced and joined 
the Marines. On his discharge in 1953, he 
moved back to Texas, where he was discov- 
ered by producer Harold (Pappy) Dailey 
and signed to Starday Records. His initial 
single, No Money In This Deal (1954) went 
nowhere. Neither did the next three. But in 
the summer of 1955, he cut Why Baby, Why 
and it peaked at No. 4 in the national coun- 
try charts. It also earned him a spot on the 
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Louisiana Hayride radio show alongside 
Elvis Presley. Further recognition included 
membership of the prestigious Grand Ole 
Opry in 1956. Jones was clearly on his way 
and his career would successfully span the 
next five decades. Only Eddy Arnold with 
154 hits recorded more Top 10 country 
singles than Jones. 

Nicknamed “Possum” for his close-set 
eyes and big nose, his songs often reflected 
his continual struggles with alcohol and 
drugs. Indeed his hard-drinking and sub- 
stance abuse earned him a further monikor: 
“No-Show” Jones for his dubious ability to 
show up for concerts. 

He married his third wife, hairdresser 
turned country singer Tammy Wynette, 
in 1969. “Mr. and Mrs. Country Music” 
were tabloid fodder. And while they scored 
numerous hits, Jones’s severe bouts of 
drinking ripped their relationship apart. At 
one point he was put in a straitjacket and 
hospitalized for 10 days. One of the more 
colourful stories from that era involves 
Wynette hiding the car keys so Jones 
couldn’t go out drinking. So desperate for a 
drink was he, he drove 10 miles on a lawn- 
mower to the nearest bar. They divorced in 
1975. 

And yet No-Show Jones overcame 
his personal demons to record some of 
the most memorable country songs ever 
committed to disc, including monumental 
tracks She Thinks I Still Care (1962) and 


He Stopped Loving Her Today (1980). 
Ultimately, his voice inspired a new gen- 
eration of traditional country singers that 
include Randy Travis, Dwight Yoakam and 
Clint Black, while his fans included Frank 
Sinatra, Elvis Costello, James Taylor, Pop 
Staples and Linda Ronstadt. Jones was 
elected to the Country Music Hall Of Fame 
in 1992 and received a lifetime achieve- 
ment Grammy Award in 2012. His many 
other honours include the U.S. National 
Medal of Arts. His autobiography, / Lived 
To Tell It All, was published in 1996. 


a 


Stompin’ Tom Connors 
1936 - 2013 


No Canadian songwriter touched and 
humoured the national psyche as much as 
Stompin’ Tom Connors. With his hallmark, 
black cowboy hat, stompin’ board, Gibson 
acoustic guitar and cornball lyrics, he sang 
of the colourful characters and places he 
passed through criss-crossing the country 
largely as an itinerant labourer. Blue-col- 
lar towns like Timmins, Tillsonburg and 
Sudbury would provide inspiration for his 
best-known and loved country songs. A 
remarkably proud Canadian, his repertoire 
included tributes to the homeland and its 


cultural institutions on such records as Can- 
ada Day, Up Canada Way and The Hockey 
Song. Stompin’ Tom Connors died March 
13 in Peterborough, ON, of natural causes. 


He was 77, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born Charles Thomas Connors on Feb. 
9, 1936, the son of unwed teenager Isabel 
Connors in Saint John, NB, he would first 
meet his father, Thomas Joseph Sullivan, 
at the age of 14. Connors’s childhood was 
truly harsh. He began hitchhiking with his 
mother at the age of three. They would beg 
on the streets for food. Tom wound up in 
orphanages and later a foster home in Skin- 
ners Pond, PEI, but continually ran away 
before finally succeeding at 13. He fled to 
Saint John in hopes of finding his mother 
and there bought his first guitar for $19. 
He would buy his second-hand “Southern 
Jumbo” Gibson guitar—an instrument 
on which he wrote Bud the Spud, Big Joe 
Mufferaw and most of his other numerous 
hits—in a furniture store in Nashville for 
$80. It left him with barely enough money 
for strings, never mind food. And yet the 
next day he refused to sell Gone With The 
Wind—a song he had written in 1951 —to 
Hank Snow for $75. Connors reckoned 
Snow should have recorded it and paid him 
royalties. He would later open for Snow 
back in Canada. 

Stompin’ Tom Connors’s big break came 
in 1964 in Timmins, ON. Arriving in that 
town also marked the end of his hitchhik- 
ing. Wandering into the Maple Leaf Hotel, 
he was five cents short for a beer. The bar- 
tender, Gaetan Lepine, asked him to play a 
couple of songs for his drink. The owner, 
Pete Kotze, listened in and then hired him 
to play for tips and room and board for 
a week. He stayed 14 months, starred on 
local radio and recorded his first single, 
Carolyne, with Movin’ On To Rouyn on the 
B-side. From the hotels and bars around 
northern Ontario that made him a regional 
celebrity, through hard work and dogged 
determination, his popularity would spread 
throughout the rest of the country. 

Connors went on to record 20 albums of 
original material and win six Juno Awards. 
These he returned in 1978, protesting 
against the Americanization of the Canadi- 
an music industry. He received the Order 
of Canada in 1996 and was celebrated on a 
postage stamp. Three universities presented 
him with honourary degrees. In 1995, he 
published the first of two volumes of his 
highly entertaining autobiography Stompin” 
Tom — Before the Fame followed by Stomp- 
in’ Tom And The Connors Tone in 2000. 


Rita MacNeil 


Rita MacNeil 1944 - 2013 


Rita MacNeil, who enjoyed phenome- 
nal mainstream pop and country success 
with such multi-platinum-selling albums 
as Flying On Your Own, Now The Bells 
Ring, Rita and Home Pll Be, began her 
career singing in coffee houses and folk 
venues such as Toronto’s Riverboat and the 
Mariposa Folk Festival. MacNeil died of 
complications after sugery, April 16. She 
was 68, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born in Big Pond, Cape Breton, May 28, 
1944, MacNeil was sexually abused as a 
child. She moved to Toronto in the early 
"60s. There she entered and ended an abu- 
sive marriage that produced two children: 
her daughter Laura and son Wade. She 
grew active in the local feminist movement. 
Indeed, it has come to light that the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Security Service 
spied on activist women like MacNeil 
during the 1970s. Her debut recording, 
Born A Woman, was released independent- 
ly in 1975. Its songs she sung “at rallies, 
demonstrations or meetings that we attend- 
ed,” MacNeil told the Toronto Star. 

In 1976, she returned to Big Pond and 
never left. Her family and friends there 
provided the finances for her next record- 
ing, Part of the Mystery (1981), followed 
by I’m Not What I Seem (1983). On the 
strength of these discs, and her regional 
popularity, she was booked for a six-week 
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run at Expo *86 in Vancouver. Those gigs 
gave her national exposure. And a year later 
her commercial breakthrough arrived with 
the release of Flying On Your Own. It was 
the first of eight albums that sold in excess 
of 100,000 copies. These earned her three 
Juno Awards. While her initial recordings 
drew inspiration from the folk tradition, she 
moved progressively more towards rock 
and country. At her peak she outsold Garth 
Brooks in Canada. MacNeil would go on 

to host her own CBC Television variety 
show, Rita and Friends, from 1994 to 1997, 
which often featured traditional musicians 
such as Natalie MacMaster and Ashley 
Maclsaac. In all, Rita MacNeil recorded 24 
albums during her career, was a member 

of the Order of Canada and the recipient 

of five honorary doctorates. Her autobiog- 
raphy, On A Personal Note, was published 
in 1998. 


Tam Kearney 1940 - 2013 


Tam Kearney, co-founder of Toronto’s 
influential and lamented folk club Fiddler’s 
Green, irreverent onstage mouthpiece of 
The Friends of Fiddler’s Green and the 
man directly or indirectly responsible for so 
much of Toronto’s burgeoning folk scene 
in the 1970s and 80s, died March 6 from 
complications of diabetes. He was a couple 
of weeks short of his 73rd birthday, writes 
Ian Robb. Tam was a big-hearted, funny, 
politically incorrect and often combative 


Tam Kearney 
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man who as we—his Friends of Fiddler’s 
Green bandmates — often remarked, called 
a spade “a fucking shovel”. Whether it was 
his incomprehensible Glasgow accent or 
just plain charm, he could get away with 
saying almost anything without giving 
offence. Many a plain truth came from his 
lips, and people loved him for that. 

Born in Leicester, England, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, Tam grew up in Glasgow 
and never lost the gift of the gab and 
quick sense of humour of so many of that 
city’s sons and daughters. He worked in 
the Clydeside shipyards as a young man, 
played clubs in the evening and weekends, 
and organized many concerts and folk club 
gigs for visiting musicians. Bob Dylan once 
played for him for the princely fee of £5; 
the skinny kid later known as Sting was 
a regular, and Tam’s old pal and shipyard 
workmate Billy Connolly recently credited 
him with the encouragement he needed to 
make the stage a career. 

He moved to Canada in the late 1960s, 
and in 1970 co-founded the Fiddler’s Green 
club in Toronto, where he held court over— 
and provided a stage for—a community 
that included many of the later luminaries 
of the Canadian folk music scene. But 
Tam’s contribution was not just that of a 
concert presenter and hilarious front man. 
He was a natural community builder, and 
the broad Fiddler’s Green family eventu- 
ally spawned shape note groups, morris 
dance teams, song circles, social dances, 
folk music camps and other folk clubs, in 
Toronto and elsewhere in Ontario. Since 
then, thousands of people have probably 
discovered their music and dance passions 
ultimately because of Tam Kearney. 

In 2003, Tam and the rest of the Friends 
of Fiddler’s Green were honoured by the 
Ontario Council of Folk Festivals with the 
Estelle Klein Award, for services to folk 
music in Ontario. In February of this year, 
he received a Spirit of Folk Award from 
Folk Alliance International. 

Tam Kearney was a mostly unsung hero 
of the Canadian folk scene who didn’t take 
compliments gracefully. Were he able to 
read this he would probably tell me, “It’s a 
bunch of shite”. For once, he’d be wrong. 

[This obituary was reprinted with the kind 
permission of lan Robb and Sing Out! maga- 
zine — The Editor] 
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John (Johnny V) Mills 
1954 - 2013 


Of all the talented blues guitarists to 
emerge from Canada throughout the past 
30 years, John (Johnny V) Mills flew 
largely under the radar. Vastly underrated, 
he never quite received the widespread 
public recognition his massive talents fully 
deserved. Quite possibly that was a result 
of the few records— Roosters And Hens 
(1989), If My Daddy Could See Me Now 
(1996) and Agonostically Eclectic (2005) — 
he made under his own name. Yet his track 
I Need A Woman was included on the Juno 
Award-winning compilation Saturday Night 
Blues “The Great Canadian Blues Project” 
Volume 1, which won for Roots and Tra- 
ditional Recording. But whether fronting 
his own band, working alongside Richard 
(King Biscuit Boy) Newell, or as a main- 
stay in Triple Threat with Tim Williams and 
Rusty Reid, Johnny V was a versatile and 
totally engaging live performer. He died of 
a heart attack March 31. He was 59, writes 
Roddy Campbell 

Born in Toronto, Johnny V developed 
his love for the blues through his father. 
Stan Mills grew up on Manitoulin Island 
and during Prohibition rum runners used 
the island as a port. And they brought with 
them the music from the streets of Chicago 


and Detroit. Stan absorbed all he could and 
eventually passed it on to his son. Johnny 
often said he only began to take music 
seriously after his dad’s death in 1976. 
Johnny V moved to Calgary, AB, in 1979, 
where he would eventually lead the house 
band at the King Edward Hotel. Premier 
Ralph Klein frequently dropped in to catch 
the action. Johnny V’s big break came in 
1986 when Eddie (The Chief) Clearwater 
invited him to join his band in Chicago. 
Clearwater even financed Johnny’s debut, 
Roosters And Hens. And when Mills Jr. was 
born in 1991, Johnny formed Triple Threat 
so he could stay closer to home. But by the 
mid-’90s he teamed up with former Crow- 
bar harmonica player King Biscuit Boy and 
contributed to his album Urban Re:Newell 
(1995). Billy Branch and his band Sons 
of the Blues came calling next in 1999. 
With Branch, Johnny toured extensively in 
Europe and North America and went on to 
teach, perform and record with Latvian and 
Ukrainian musicians in the former Soviet 
Union. In 2009, he moved from Calgary to 
Colchester, ON. He is survived by his wife, 
Debbie, and son, James. 


Richie Havens 1941 - 2013 


Foreword and introduction over, even 
actor, singer, guitarist, songwriter, song 
interpreter and environmental (especially 
maritime ecology) activist Richard Pierce 
Havens, born on Jan. 21, 1941, in New 
York, had to start at the ‘beginning’. 


Richie Havens 


In his autobiography, They Can't Hide Us 
Anymore (1999), co-credited with Steve 
Davidowitz, bowing to the obvious, writes 
Ken Hunt, the first chapter was entitled 
August 15, 1969. An acknowledgment of 
the date that changed his life, it signified 
an event that, through film, touched mil- 
lions, one way or the other. At that date’s 
appearance at the Woodstock festival in 
Bethel, NY, Havens got thrown into the 
deep end. He did his set. Then a few more 
numbers. And then a few more. By the time 
he delivered a sweat-drenched Freedom, 
an extemporization launched on the wings 
of a Motherless Child dove, he was flying 
around the globe. 

“Born of a West Indian mother with Brit- 
ish roots and a Native American father,” he 
was a male Odetta— highest praise. He was 
a campaigner who sometimes used music to 
raise consciousness but who also appreciat- 
ed the power of education to transform. He 
died in Jersey City on April 22. 


Bob Brozman 1954 - 2013 


Bob Brozman, a multi-talented, leading 
authority on National steel guitars and an 
ethnomusicologist, died at his home in 
Santa Cruz, CA, on April 23. His death was 
ruled suicide by the local coroner, writes 


Roddy Campbell. 

Bozman was a master of many styles, 
playing everything from blues and jazz to 
calypso and Gypsy swing. His recording 
career began with Blue Hula Stomp (1981), 
released on Stephan Grossman's Kicking 
Mule Records, dedicated to Hawaiian 
musicians of the 1920s. In 1988 he was 
contacted by Hawaiian musician Tau Moe, 
who had recorded in the 1930s and had 
generated worldwide recognition. They 
recorded together in what would be the first 
of Brozman's many world-music encoun- 
ters. In all he released more than 30 other 
discs while collaborating with musicians 
from such diverse places as Papua-New 
Guinea, Okinawa, India and Ireland. 

Born in New York City on March 8, 1954, 
Brozman began playing guitar at the age of 
six and found his true calling after buying 
his first National guitar at 13. He studied 
ethnomusicology at Washington University 
in St. Louis, concentrating on Delta blues 
and travelling through the South learning 
blues and ragtime. In 1976 he settled in 
Santa Cruz, where he initially performed as 
a street musician. 

He wrote The History and Artistry of Na- 
tional Resonator Instruments and designed 
a lower-pitched guitar, the Baritone Tricone 
(with three cone-shaped resonators), for 
the company, which is now called National 
Reso-Phonic Guitars. 


A.L. (Chopper) 
McKinnon 1946 - 2013 


Influential folk radio host A.L. (Chopper) 
McKinnon, 66, passed away peacefully in 
Ottawa on March 13, writes Chris White. 
For 33 years, Chopper’s Canadian Spaces 
program on CKCU FM served as a vital 
hub and sounding board for Canadian folk 
musicians. Each Saturday morning from 10 
a.m. to noon the show’s loyal listeners—the 
Space Cadets — were treated to live perfor- 
mances and relaxed interviews with singer/ 
songwriters and other musicians from 
across the city, across the country and be- 
yond. Chopper believed passionately in the 
quality of Canadian folk music, and gave 
airplay and encouragement to countless 
artists through his widely heard program. 

Born in Rivers, MN, Chopper became 
deeply immersed in the Canadian folk 
music while working as a manager at 
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the Toronto Folklore Centre. He formed 
long-lasting connections with countless 
musicians he met there and at festivals 
across the country. After moving to Ottawa, 
Chopper helped to start several folk concert 
series and provided guidance to the found- 
ers of Rasputin’s Folk Café (Dean Verger) 
and the Ottawa Folklore Centre (Arthur 
McGregor). Chopper created Canadian 
Spaces in September 1980, and from the 
start featured Canadian artists whose music 
he loved. 

The Space Cadets are a large and pas- 
sionate audience. Their donations to the 
program during CKCU’s annual funding 
drive actually saved the entire radio station 
from bankruptcy at one point. In 1994, 
CKCU created the Ottawa Folk Festival as 
a direct result of the size and enthusiasm 
of the Canadian Spaces audience. Chopper 
went on to serve as the main stage host at 
the festival for the next 15 years. 

In 1999, Chopper received the Helen 
Verger Award for his significant, sustained 
contributions to the folk music community. 
In 2012, on the 32nd anniversary of the first 
Canadian Spaces broadcast, the mayor of 
Ottawa officially proclaimed Sept. 29 to be 
Chopper McKinnon Day. 

To listen to a moving Canadian Spaces 
broadcast that took place a few days after 
Chopper’s passing, and to read messages 
from listeners from as far away as India, go 
to the CKCU program schedule at www. 
ckcufm.com/schedule and click on Canadi- 
an Spaces. 
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‘Karla Mundy 


yin "Californian, Lonesome Valley, 
iJ Calling Me Home —as the titles 

tell, death is a prominent theme on Karla 
Mundy’s solo debut Way Back. But don’t 
go thinking the singer, formerly with Celtic 
band Cleia, has put together an album of 
doom-ridden dirges. While there’s darkness 
in some of the lyrics and music — which 
spans the blues, spirituals, folksongs, 
Appalachian ballads, and Bob Dylan—it’s 
counterbalanced by the sweetness of Mun- 
dy’s voice, the brightness of the harmonies, 
and some illuminating arrangements. 

As for the death thread, Mundy puts 
it down to being pregnant at the time of 
recording. 

“I was listening to a lot of old songs, and 
also thinking of my grandparents and what 
it would have been like to have kids back 
then,” she says, interviewed at her East 
Vancouver home with six-months-old Sadie 
in her lap. “I felt more connected to the 
songs, many of which are about death. The 
lyrics have such beauty and integrity. 

“T kept being drawn to these pieces. After 
a while I started laughing, ‘I have to find 
some songs that are not about dying, be- 
cause I’m not feeling sad’. So then I found 
Kieran Kane’s lovely Somewhere Beyond 
the Roses and I thought, ‘It’s upbeat, I love 
it —and then realized it was about death, 
too! I was not depressed, I just kept finding 
those songs.” 

Releasing an album when you’ ve just 
become a first-time mother may seem an 
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odd challenge to give yourself, but Mundy 
knew the time was right. “Music started to 
sound different to me. I was really loving 
listening to it, and loving singing, too. Even 
old songs felt new, everything was fresh.” 

Recorded over five months, Way Back 
developed in sync with the baby, and went 
through an interesting gestation. “It started 
out as the seed of an idea that turned into 
something quite different—there are none 
of the first songs I picked. I thought, “Pd 
love to play with [acoustic guitarist] Steve 
Charles’, so we started working on some 
songs; and then I thought, ‘I’d love to sing 
with [fiddler] Kori Myanishi’. So it began 
with wanting to work with all these differ- 
ent musicians on pieces I thought would 
work, and just grew.” 

The songs are diverse in style and charac- 
ter. First up, Waiting For You is an uptempo 
song by Mississippi John Hurt, one of 
Mundy’s earliest inspirations, followed by 
The Blackest Crow, a traditional song about 
parting lovers. The mood darkens with the 
opening notes and reverberation of Tim 
Tweedale’s slide Dobro on a slow, bluesy 
version of Old River by Hazel Dickens. 
The well-known Wayfaring Stranger gets a 
major facelift and Lonesome Valley is deliv- 
ered in a cappella three-part harmony. Bob 
Dylan’s neglected masterpiece Blind Willie 
McTell is powerfully sung by Mundy in a 
great arrangement with some new chords. 

While the songs are varied their flow is 
natural. “The way we put them together 
was very organic. We met, made the ar- 


rangements together and recorded every- 
thing live off the floor. I took care of the 
harmonies, the rest was a group effort. With 
Blind Willie McTell we rehearsed three 
hours, then did it. I was eight-and-a-half 
months pregnant. It was a bit of a pressure 
cooker.” 

— By Tony Montague 


Rita Hosking 


T ita Hosking was born to be a folk- 

IN singer and songwriter, although it 
took her a while to realize it. “There is a 
real folk tradition in my family and it was 
considered personal, powerful and holy. My 
great-grandfather sang and played drums 
in a bagpipe corps in Cornwall, England, 
before he came to the United States to work 
in the mines near Grass Valley [California]. 
Cornish miners have a tradition of singing 
while they work and my great-grandfa- 
ther and mother used to perform together 
dressed as miners. They’d strike beat with a 
hammer and sing to it. 

“I grew up in the mountains near Mont- 
gomery Creek [California] and was in an 
all-girl, old-time music band when I was 
14. I sang and played washboard with 
thimbles on my fingers. My dad collected 
country records. He’d bring the big wooden 
cabinet record player out on the back porch 
and blast music into the back yard in the 
summer. My mother said I was writing 
songs and singing when I was nine, but in 
college I studied world music and percus 


Hosking's songs explore the or- 
dinary joys and sorrows of work- 
ing-class people, delivering them 
with an aching sincerity that makes 
private moments ring with universal 
truth. 


sion. I didn’t think of myself as a songwrit- 
er, even though I was always making up 
songs about my friends and their pets.” 

On her 20th birthday, Hosking’s room- 
mates gave her an acoustic guitar and the 
floodgates opened. “I learned three chords 
and I was off. It was true love.” Hosking 
fared well at open mics, but was more 
focused on getting her degree. She married, 
had two daughters, and taught junior high 
for 10 years. 

As her daughters got older, she taught 
them how to play and, in the process, 
started writing and performing again. Her 
incredible voice and finely wrought songs 
got her immediate attention and she was 
soon playing festivals across the U.S. and 
Europe. 

Since 2005, Hosking has made five ex- 
cellent albums for her own small label, in- 
cluding this year’s Little Boat, a seven-song 
collection with performances that are pared 
down to the essentials— voice, acoustic 
guitar, Dobro, accordion and occasional 
stand-up bass. 

“Tused Little Boat for the title because 
it’s a great symbol for the way we move 
through life, like a little boat on an ocean or 
lake, alone with the elements and depend- 
ing on your own wit and skill to survive.” 

Hosking’s songs explore the ordinary joys 
and sorrows of working-class people, de- 
livering them with an aching sincerity that 
makes private moments ring with universal 
truth. Where Time is Reigning is a hymn of 
gratitude for life’s often unacknowledged 
pleasures, including aging. Sierra Bound 
is a nostalgic look back at her past life as 
a tomboy and Clean looks at the lives of 
working-class women. 

“So many songs about menial labour are 
about loggers and miners, but house clean- 
ing is just as hard. I did plenty of house- 
keeping to work my way through college, 
and drew on my experience for this song. 

I actually got to rhyme ‘toilet’ with ‘enjoy 
it.” The songwriters’ yardstick of success is 
being able to rhyme toilet in a song.” 

— By J. Poet 


Stanley Triggs 


S tanley Triggs has released his second 
album— 52 years after his debut on 
Moses Ash’s venerable Folkways label. 

Triggs recently produced Road To Par- 
adise: Dance Tunes From The Kootenays, 
a generous collection of 18 instrumental 
pieces — 17 of his own composition. 

Triggs was born to a musical family in 
Nelson, BC, 85 years ago, and says he took 
up the harmonica when he was five years 
old, “although nobody recognized any of 
my tunes until I was seven”. After high 
school, he worked as a logger, surveyor, 
railroader, trapper, river driver and firefight- 
er—living the lives, learning the oral histo- 
ry, and hearing the previously unrecorded 
ballads and fiddle music that would inform 
the witty and playful tunes and lyrics of 
his first album, Bunkhouse and Forecastle 
Songs of the Northwest. 

Triggs recorded that first collection in 
his living room, then sent a tape to Sam 
Gesser, the Montreal concert promoter and 
Canadian Folkways representative, who 
produced the album for Folkways in 1961. 

“That was during the folk music revival, 
Triggs recalls. “Sam Gesser liked it because 
Folkways didn’t have anything from the 
West Coast.” 

Bunkhouse and Forecastle, in vinyl, 
then cassette, and now as a CD, is still in 
the Folkways catalogue — deservedly, as 
an essential piece of Canadian folk music 
history. It comprises old work camp songs 
that otherwise might be forgotten and lost. 
Triggs added some of his own creations 
with such evocative titles as Kettle Valley 
Line, The Homesick Trapper, The Wreck of 
the C.P. Yorke and The Lookout in the Sky. 


Bunkhouse and Forecastle Songs 
of the Northwest 


Sung by Stanley G. Triggs 
Accompanying himself on the mandolin 
Folkways Records FG 3569 


Stanley Triggs on Folkways 


The Big Buzz 


Stanley Triggs 


He sang in a high tenor voice, accompany- 
ing himself on a mandolin that he inherited 
from his father. 

Triggs also performed live in the early 
1960s, in Vancouver coffee houses, the Jer- 
icho Folk Club and at the Folk Song Circle 
in the Alma YMCA. 

He later attended the Brooks Institute of 
Photography in Santa Barbara, CA, studied 
fine arts and anthropology at the University 
of British Columbia, then became curator 
of the Notman Photographic Archives in 
the McCord Museum in Montreal, where 
he retired in 1993. 

Triggs has authored or co-authored six 
photography-related books and is a talented 
documentary photographer whose work 
has been collected by the University of 
British Columbia and shown by the Nelson 
Museum. 

Over the past decades, Triggs says, his 
style has become more intimate and syn- 
copated. 

Road to Paradise reprises the beautifully 
melodic Lardeau Valley Waltz from the first 
album. All else is new material—fresh and 
danceable. 

Why does he not sing on this new album? 
“TI save that for the next one,” he says. 
“My voice finally changed when I was 
about 70. And I want to dub in the mouth 
organ.” He’s still looking forward while 
also looking back on perhaps Canada’s lon- 
gest-running folk music recording career. 

— By Ron Chalmers 
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Ivy Mairi 


Ivy Mairi 


t first glance, Toronto’s Ivy Mairi 

might epitomize many up and com- 
ing singer/songwriters. Her latest album 
No Talker (on Latent) leans towards love 
songs, generally framed in the confessional 
vein you come to expect from younger 
tunesmiths. 

But once you actually listen you quickly 
realize that this is no entry level folkie. Her 
songcraft and pacing show real ingenuity 
and fewer ties to the formulaic. With help 
from producer Michael (Cowboy Junk- 
ies) Timmins, her working trio and other 
friends, the tracks stake out an impressive 
dynamic range, from quiet acoustic settings 
to back-country shuffles to more electric, 
rocking grooves. 

And then there’s that voice, raw and 
fragile in an almost girlish whisper one mo- 
ment, boldly resplendent with import and 
passion the next, but entrancing either way. 

Ironically, Mairi was recovering from a 
case of injured vocal cords when No Talker 
was recorded in 2011. It’s only since then 
that she had her first informal singing 
lessons. 

“Michael likes no-frills recording and he 
was excited that we wanted to record most 
of it live in the studio, even though most of 
my vocals wound up being overdubbed.” 
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The Big Buzz 


The backing of Matthew Bailey (guitar, 
mandolin) and Lucas Gadke (acoustic 
and electric bass, banjo) is central to the 
mix with occasional drums from Michael 
Brushey and guests like pedal steel player 
Michael Eckert. 

They find real nuance in the disc’s darker 
title ballad but the opening tune Kenyatta 
is especially moving with a long build to 
a joyous, anthemic chant buoyed up with 
drums and the cello and backing vocal of 
her friend/mentor Anne Bourne. That song 
took its unlikely inspiration after she lost 
her shruti box (like a harmonium) and then 
had it returned by a guy named Kenyatta, 
whose name becomes an ecstatic mantra by 
the end. 

She fits words to music, uses wordplay 
and repetition, and juggles points of view. 

“My writing process is as unrigourous 
now as it was at 15, very intuitive. Mel- 
odies have always been my anchor and I 
don’t always know why I use the words 
I do. I worry about whether they reflect 
me but there’s nothing wrong with poetic 
licence or using your imagination to kind 
of distance yourself from something too 
personal.” 

Growing up in the relative isolation of 
Toronto’s Ward Island, Mairi took early 
piano lessons and guitar from 14. At home 
there were songbooks of traditional British 
folk (“the murder ballads creeped me out”) 
and Appalachian tunes to thumb through, 


records of vocal music from Bulgaria and 
Georgia and albums by The Watersons, 
Silly Sisters and Doc Watson. She started 
singing with her mother and sister in a vo- 
cal trio that made its formal debut as Kith 
& Kin about five years ago. 

Mairi was 17 when Bourne introduced 
her to Timmins, which led to him produc- 
ing her debut Well You (2007). A year at 
McGill University followed before she was 
drawn back to music. Joining the Toron- 
to gospel-rock unit Bruce Peninsula and 
touring with them to Western Canada and 
into the U.S. was a valuable apprenticeship. 
Forming her trio with Humber College 
grads Bailey and Gadke and stage-testing 
new material left her better prepared when 
she met up with Timmins again for No 
Talker. 

Now 25, Ivy Mairi is a serious new talent 
to watch. 

— By Roger Levesque 


kwood Dreamers 


arly in their relationship, Mel and 
Marti Smith of Milkwood Dreamers 
hid surprises for each other in separate 
closets of the loft apartment they shared. 
The two were only barely along as a 
couple after meeting at a backyard jam 


session hosted by fellow musician Dave 
McCann, but Marti acted on impulse, 


buying herself a vintage wedding dress that 
she had scoped in a city store. Mel, mean- 
while, was just as prescient in his choice, 
stowing away a half-scale acoustic guitar as 
a future engagement present. That's some 
fairly quick manoeuvring for two people 
who barely knew each other a few months 
before. 

“Supposedly we’d met a couple of times 
previous but never noticed each other,” Mel 
recalls in a bemused voice from the cou- 
ple’s Calgary home. “She was looking for a 
place to sit, so I pulled a stump over beside 
me. I swear I had no designs on her.” 

When Mel heard Marti sing it wasn’t 
exactly love at first note so much as he 
heard possibilities for a project he was then 
working on called Deep Field South. The 
multi-instrumentalist asked Marti if she 
would be interested in adding vocals to a 
song he had written, and in the process of 
rehearsing her for the recording discovered 
that they were bonding in a way that he 
never intended. 

As a couple with an equal passion for 


roots music, it was a foregone conclusion 
that they’d end up playing together as well 
as cohabitating. Each brought different ex- 
periences to the new project: Mel is a folk 
music vet who has released his own records 
(Hwy 63, Deep Field South and One Tribe) 
and worked with a number of different 
musicians (The Moles, Dave McCann, The 
Fates, Jenny Allen), while Marti has played 
with Bufflehead, the Fallen Angel Band and 
Magnolia Buckskin. 

They took the name Milkwood Dreamers 
from both the Dylan Thomas radio play 
(Under Milk Wood) and the African milk- 
wood tree, and fused their interests in folk 
and country music. The songs they wrote 
tended to reflect their lives as a married 
couple with child; you can find snapshots of 
their early years together scattered through- 
out Hellfire and Bone, their debut album. 

“The song Rooftops in particular reflects 
that time, and [their son] Sammy is directly 
and indirectly referenced in it,” says Mel. 
“That apartment by the university was the 
only two-storey house on the street; you’d 


The Big Buzz 


look out the window and all you’d see 
would be these rooftops.” 

The two admit that they haven’t been 
overly ambitious in getting the band out 
for shows. Mel is an electrician who is nor- 
mally up before sunrise, while Marti looks 
after Sammy; time is set aside to rehearse 
and write songs but the family clearly takes 
precedence. Mel still plays as a sideman to 
Jenny Allen but he’s cut down dramatically 
on his touring. They did make it down to 
Merlefest in North Carolina last summer, 
where one of Mel’s songs, a tune called 
Devil Train, came in second in the Gospel 
category of the festival’s songwriting 
contest. Still, they’ve already made future 
plans for another album, and a Folk Alli- 
ance showcase in Kansas City next year. 

“We may have cut back but I have to say 
that I’m having the time of my life playing 
with Marti,” Mel says. “We’re being picky, 
just a few house concerts here and there, 
but it just feels so good when we’re onstage 


together.” 
— By Tom Murray 
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Ruth Moody started the year at Celtic 
Connections in Glasgow, Scotland, performing 
in an all-star trans-Atlantic band that included 
the likes of Eddi Reader, John McCusker, 
Michael McGoldrick, Jerry Douglas, Aoife 
O’Donovan from Crooked Still ... And by the 
time you read this, Ruth will have played six 
nights at the prestigious Royal Albert Hall in 
London opening for and singing back-up with 
Mark Knopfler. Many of these performers 
play on her wonderful second solo album, 


These Wilder Things. A two-time Juno Award 
winner with The Wailin’ Jennys, Ruth wrote 
all but one of the 10 tracks dominated by that 
gorgeous voice of hers. And the good people 
at True North Records have provided us with 
six copies. To win one, answer the following 
questions correctly and email them to pen- 
guineggs@shaw.ca. Put Ruth Moody as the 
subject. Please include a mailing address and 
a contact name. Failure to do so will result in 
disqualification. Good luck. 


Q1. On which Mark Knopfler album 
does Ruth Moody sing? 


Answers to the Kate Rusby contest are: 
Q1: The Poozies. 

Q2: John McCusker. 

Q3: The late Davey Steele. 


Q2. Which French philosopher inspired 


Ruth Moody’s The Garden? 


And the winners are: Bill Ford, Winnipeg, 
MB; Joyce Oates, Edmonton, AB; Jess Nile, 
Calgary, AB; David Finney, Toronto, ON; 
Rebecca Maclsaac, Regina, SK: Amanda 


Q3. Name the band in which Ruth's 
brother, Richard, plays fiddle. 


Brown, Guelph, ON. 
Congratulations to one and all. Your prizes 
are in the mail. 
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Drew Gonsalves 


Jury 


| i )X, the latest 
ne from K nm, revisists 
classic calypsos age in Trini- 
dadian tradition. Nicholas Jennings 
investigates the Tare world of 
clanging bells, groaning trombones 
and cheap, plastic Japanese guitars. 


ry rew Gonsalves laughs about 


J ) how he had to leave Trinidad to 
# discover the rich calypso tradition 
of his birthplace. As a teenager, he was far 
more interested in rock and heavy metal 
music than the songs of Roaring Lion or 
the Mighty Sparrow. The legendary Lord 
Kitchener even lived up the street from his 
family home in Diego Martin, a suburb 
of Port-of-Spain, but he remained unim- 
pressed. 

“I was very typical of a middle-class 
Trinidadian boy in that I had a taste for all 
things foreign,” admits Gonsalves, “which 
is something that [novelist] V.S. Naipaul 
wrote so scathingly about in the 1960s. 
Calypso was always in the air, but I just 
wasn’t interested.” 

That all changed when Gonsalves’s moth- 
er, fleeing an abusive marriage, suddenly 
uprooted him and his siblings and resettled 
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in Ottawa. Dealing with culture shock in a 
cold climate, the 13-year-old Gonsalves be- 
gan fixating on the tropical island he’d left 
behind. Nostalgia for his homeland was fed 
at first by reading about the history of Trin- 
idad. Then he discovered old-time calypso 
reissued on CD compilations by Rounder 
Records and Eddy Grant’s Ice label. 

As a history student at Carleton Univer- 
sity, Gonsalves dug deeper into his cultural 
roots, writing about the early years of ca- 
lypso in a thesis paper titled Scandal, Satire 
and Social Change. He was especially in- 
terested in the calypso wars, not unlike the 
rap battles of early hip-hop, where calypso- 
nians improvised boasts about themselves 
and hurled insults at one another. It was 
survival of the wittiest. Recalls Gonsalves, 
who later embarked on a teaching career: 
“What amazed me were the sly insinuations 
and cheeky double entendres, those are the 
great tools of the calypsonian.” 

Kobo Town, the band Gonsalves formed 
after his reggae group Outcry disbanded, 
was built with those same tools. Named 
after an historic neighbourhood in Port-of- 
Spain where calypso was born, Kobo Town 
arrived in 2007 with its debut CD Indepen- 
dence, a collection of 10 songs that mixed 
satirical storytelling and social conscience 
with acoustic calypso and roots reggae. 

Independence received nominations for 


an Indie Award, a Canadian Folk Music 
Award and an International Folk Alliance 
Award and airplay around the world, from 
CBC and NPR in the U.S. to regular spins 
on the BBC. Influential BBC DJ Charlie 
Gillett sang its praises and even chatted 
about the album with world music star 
Manu Chao, a conversation that opened 
doors in Europe and was heard all the way 
back in Trinidad, where Gonsalves was 
returning with increasing frequency. 

Kobo Town’s followup, Jumbie in the 
Jukebox, was a long time in the making. 
Signed by Cumbancha record label founder 
and Putumayo researcher Jacob Edgar, 
Gonsalves was introduced to Belizean pro- 
ducer Ivan Duran, best known for his work 
on Andy Palacio & the Garifuna Collec- 
tive’s award-winning album Wátina. 

Although Gonsalves and Duran shared 
a vision of updating the folkloric music 
of the West Indies, their collaboration in 
Duran’s studio in the village of Benque 
Viejo in Belize was fraught with creative 
tension. Recalls Gonsalves: “We quarreled, 
we squabbled and then had these cool-off 
periods. Ivan is very detailed oriented and 
has strong opinions. He really pushed me to 
try new sounds.” 

In particular, Duran led him into a world 
of vintage recording equipment and old 
guitars and percussion instruments. Says 
Gonsalves: “I’d play something on cuatro 
or acoustic guitar and Ivan would hand me 
a cheap Japanese electric and tell me to 
play the same thing on that. It brought me 
back to old recordings by acts like Lord In- 
vader and Small Island Pride, where you’d 
hear these kinds of tones and character. In 
the end, I brought the words and tunes and 
Ivan brought the dirt and the depth.” 

Jumbie in the Jukebox is the thrilling 
result, full of lyrical invention, musical 
audacity and infectious grooves. With its 
savvy mix of old and new world sounds, 
the album promises to be a strong con- 
tender at next year’s Juno Awards and will 
undoubtedly push Kobo Town further on to 
the international stage. 

Ghosts jump out of the tracks on Jumbie 
in the Jukebox, from the clanging bells of 
Mr. Monday, about a fallen man who loses 
his fortune to mental illness, to the groan- 
ing trombones of Joe the Paranoiac, about 
a conspiracy theorist who believes his 
neighbours are terrorist members of sleeper 


cells. The War Between Is and Ought uses 
scratchy vocals and a traditional santimani- 
tay melody to tell the tale of two feuding 
kings, while The Trial of Henry Marshall, 
written in the style of an early kalenda 
with a call-and-response chant, is about an 
innocent man sent to the gallows. 

Asked about the latter song, Gonsalves 
explains that it's steeped in Trinidadian 
tradition. “The idea of everyone singing 
and dancing about the death penalty is very 
typical of calypso,” he says, “where you 
can have an exuberant song about a serious 
subject like that.” 

Thinking person’s dance music? “Yes, 
Pd love to see the day when that was more 
common again in calypso,” says Gonsalves, 
“not just music in the tents during carnival 
season but all year long.” He draws inspira- 
tion from classic calypsos like the Mighty 
Spoiler’s Sleepwalking and the Growling 
Tiger’s Money is King, later covered by 
Pete Seeger. “Calypsos like that transcend 

‘the era they were written in,” says Gon- 
salves, “because anyone can relate to songs 
about economics and human foibles if the 
ideas are delivered with wit and humour.” 

Touring Canada, the United States and 
Europe this summer with Kobo Town, 
Gonsalves hopes to find time to collabo- 
rate with Canadian musician friends like 
Juno-winners Old Man Luedecke and Kel- 
lylee Evans, who sang on Independence, 
and Mexican-Canadian rising indie star 
QuiQue Escamilla. He’s a big fan of Danny 
Michel, whose Black Birds are Dancing 
Over Me was also recorded in Belize with 
Ivan Duran. “That album and Old Man 
Luedecke’s latest are the two most played 
CDs in my house these days,” he enthuses. 

Already scheduled this summer is a 
Vancouver Folk Festival appearance with 
Canadian banjoist Jayme Stone, as part of 
Stone’s tribute to famed folklorist and field 
recording pioneer Alan Lomax. Gonsalves 
will perform music inspired by Lomax’s 
recordings in Trinidad and other Caribbean 
islands in the early 1960s. 

Based in Toronto, where he lives with his 
wife and four young children and teaches 
high school part time, Gonsalves is grateful 
for the perspective he’s gained from Cana- 
da. “Being here, I can see all the things that 

I took for granted back home,” he says. “It 

was only in leaving that I became aware of 
what it truly means to be Trinidadian.” 


In House 


100 Mile House’s considerable 
fourth disc, Wait With Me, reflects 
an increasing maturity with its quiet 
dignity and lyrical, haunting songs. 
Alan Kellogg shares a jar. 


ne doesn’t necessarily have to 
E buy into notions of synchronic- 


= ity, fate ora groaning shopping 
cart of cosmic rationales to recognize that 
strange coincidences— however arcane — do 
happen. 

So it went in 2003 on Toronto’s fabled 
Queen Street strip, launching the continu- 
ing story of 100 Mile House. 

Peter Stone, a London east-ender in 
search of foreign adventure, discounted 
pints and just possibly a sustainable full- 
time music career, was tending bar at a 
now-shuttered auberge known as Gorilla 
Monsoon, situated next door to the legend- 
ary Horseshoe Tavern. 

Enter Denise McKay, a daughter of 
Edmonton’s northern exurbia, in search of 


a similar creative outcome in the nation- 

al metropolis. She arrives at said club to 
perform a couple of her songs on what was 
wrongly assumed to be open-mic night. 
One thing led to another and each ended 
up playing onstage, with Stone, already 


Tubthumping 


somewhat smitten with the Albertan and 
professionally impressed, providing memo- 
rable backup to McKay on ... bongos. 

Something must have clicked. And 
anyway, there was this odd commonality, 
coincidence, whatever. Each aspiring sing- 
er/songwriter played exactly the same rare 
Fender acoustic cutaway guitar. There, that 
was it. The future. Destiny. 

Ten years on, the two are married with a 
dog and two cats, ensconced in a pleasant 
bungalow in Edmonton’s leafy Idylwylde 
neighbourhood. With multi-instrumentalist 
Scott Zubot (and occasional bass player 
Tom Murray) they are 100 Mile House, 
surely one of Western Canada’s more 
beguiling bands by any measure. 

Their strong new release, Wait With Me, 
is a case in point: a mature, thoughtful 
collection of finely crafted, well-recorded 
songs for grownups that defy glib folk-pop- 
fill-in-the-blank categorization. 

Music was always encouraged at chez 
McKay. Denise’s father, a native of PE.I., 
drives a Greyhound bus and introduced his 
daughter to the likes of Johnny Cash, Way- 
lon Jennings and, of course, the red-dirt 
creator of Bud The Spud himself, Stompin’ 
Tom Connors. She became a school “ban- 
die,” playing french horn and trombone in 
the Sturgeon Composite concert band. A 
degree in English lit and creative writing 
followed, along with an increasing desire 
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to sing. Big influences included Ani Di- 
Franco (especially), Tori Amos and Ryan 
Adams, “whose albums taught me how to 
sing harmony”. 

Peter grew up a lot closer to that other 
Edmonton, the one in London, but matters 


creative weren’t discouraged in his work- 
ing-class household either. There are fond 
memories of summer vacations at Ruda, 
a Butlin's-style holiday camp in Devon 
where classic rock and blues ruled. 

But the real genetic musical link here 
was his grandfather, a veteran boogie 
woogie piano player who showed his 
grandson the ropes and supported every 
musical move. “I liked the rockier stuff at 
first,” recalls Peter over a pint at his newly 
acquired bar, situated in the corner of his 
ever-so-roomy garage. “Thin Lizzy, The 
Who, that kind of thing.” 

A year of studies in music technology at 
the University of Staffordshire came next, 
along with an interest in acoustic music 
and the likes of the English folk duo Turin 
Brakes and Irish singer/songwriter Damien 
Rice, among others, Ryan Adams included. 

When a friend decided to try his luck at 
Ryerson in Toronto, Stone came along. 
They lived for a time in Pierre Berton’s 
old Hogtown digs. 

In the years since McKay and Stone 
threw in their lot together in Toronto, 
there have been moves to Edmonton, back 
to England and back to Edmonton again. 
They say they’re not moving for a while, 
and seem to mean it. 

Four recordings — on that organ, in 
the house, in the field (°08), From Fall 
To Fall (09), Hollow Ponds ( 11) and 
the just-released Wait With Me trace the 
band’s increasing maturity, not to mention 
modest forward motion, business-wise. 
On the first EP, Denise actually made the 
covers herself in England. The beautifully 
packaged Wait With Me marks the first 
venture with Calgary-based Chronograph 
Records and another step ahead. 

No discussion of the band and its 
considerable chops gets very far without 
Stone and McKay explaining just how 
central the contribution of Scott Zubot 
(who penned two gorgeous instrumental 
interludes on the new album) has been. 
Peter: “Scott made a huge difference —so 
many of the songs just came alive when 
he fell in with us. “We're after cohesive 
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variety,” opines Denise, “and Scott is 
just an integral part of that. We don't add 
things for the sake of adding, for just 
padding.” 

It's difficult to improve on the band's 
website description of Wait With Me as 
“haunting”. That itis, lyrical and haunt- 
ing, with a depth of feeling —sometimes 
raw and palpably authentic —you don’t 
find so often. The songs, co-written by the | 
couple, generally reflect an annus horrib- 
ilis, involving the passing of a close and 
young friend, family issues and relation- 
ship turmoil. 

Not, fortunately, that it comes off as 
something bleak or self-indulgent. Indeed, 
there is quiet dignity to the collection, 
which is what they were after. MUS Ic p E S E IVAL 

Peter: “Well, it’s just a pop album. But 
hopefully there is a message to appre- 
ciate the person next to you, that there 
is something in the songs that provides 
some comfort.” 


Denise: “We’re very proud of it. It does 
come from an honest place.” 

Aside from the band’s endeavours — 
there are touring dates set throughout the 
summer months— Stone operates The 
Bird-Shop, his recording studio geared to 
emerging talent, and does sound engi- 
neering on the side. Denise has worked 
in publishing for years, and is keen to 
assume a more hands-on role in 100 Mile 
House affairs. 

Each is around 30, and neither is 
delusional about the path they’ve chosen. 
There have been awards and prizes, 
including two from the Calgary Folk Fes- 
tival, a Winter Olympics gig and support 
from CKUA and CBC Radio. 

“We’re not fashionable,” Peter laughs, 
“we’re not trying to sound like anything.” 
“We're not a hipster thing,” adds Denise. 

The idea is to “just keep reaching more 
people, that each CD does better than the 
last, that the jobs keep getting better.” 

Rewards? “When we play live and 
people are singing along with us, when 
they know and like the songs, that is the 
most wonderful thing,” offers Denise in 
closing. “Don’t ask for a helping hand 
until you need it and keep working hard.” 

“Look, I feel ridiculously lucky to be 
able to record and make music,” Peter af- 
firms. “Edmonton allows us to do that and 
that doesn’t happen in many places....” 


deeprootsmusic.ca 
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The Anglo Invasion 


The English folk scene, Colin Irwin 
tells us, is currently at its healthiest 
in 50 years. Here he outlines the 
evidence and highlights some of 

the leading young talent—the torch 
bearers for the tradition and the 
country’s innovative and imaginative 
singer/songwriters. 


= our words to strike fear into the 

= hearts of any God-fearing Canadi- 
an: The English Are Coming! 

A couple of decades ago— when anyone 
playing, championing or even talking about 
English folk or roots music was conde- 


scendingly ridiculed as an outdated irrele- 
vance or, worse, dismissively ignored—this 
would have been unthinkable. Diminishing 
ageing performers playing in front of 
diminishing ageing audiences ... and what 
remained of the British folk scene that had 
been so trail-blazingly exciting and inno- 
vative through the 1960s was in desperate 
straits, hiding in the underground beneath 
the shadow of its more obviously youthful 
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and media-friendly Celtic cousins. 

It’s not entirely clear when and how the 
shift began. The emergence of Eliza Carthy 
with her blue hair, nose ring and defiant 
enthusiasm for a specifically English 
style; and Kate Rusby, with her sweet, 
radio-friendly ways and unfailing charm, 
emerged in parallel in the mid-1990s and 
made significant inroads into the cynicism 
that England had long subjected towards its 
own indigenous music. 

Some of the older guard like Richard 
Thompson and the Carthy/Waterson clan 
were viewed with renewed respect and 
even Nic Jones—then silent for many 
years since his 1982 road accident — found 
his classic Penguin Eggs album being 
mentioned in dispatches alongside the likes 
of David Bowie and the Rolling Stones in 
magazine lists of the greatest albums of all 
time. As the children of folk families found 
a voice in their own right, the establishment 
of a traditional music degree course in 
Newcastle stimulated the further interest, 
understanding and respect of a new gener- 
ation; while the liberating influence of the 
Internet collaborated in a healthy uprising 
against the cultural tyranny of homogenous 


radio airplay and a brainwashing media. 

The results are for all to see: an excep- 
tional explosion of young talent from 
every conceivable nook and cranny of 
England. Collectively, they cover all the 
angles. There’s the tradition in all its weird 
and wonderful guises; numerous styles of 
singing; instrumentalists operating on a far 
more profound level than their forefathers; 
arrangements inspired by the multifari- 
ous (and, on a good day, multicultural) 
influences they have grown up with; and, 
wonder of wonders, a comeback of sorts 
for the much derided art of singer/songwrit- 
ing. Long in the doldrums in the U.K. since 
being decimated and forced to stand on the 
naughty step by the painful overspill of 
would-be Bob Dylans, contemporary song 
has been largely absent from the English 
folk scene for several generations. 

All that’s now changed amid the biggest 
Anglo folk surge for five decades. Blair 
Dunlop—the son of Fairport Convention/ 
Steeleye Span/Albion Band founder and 
folk rock icon Ashley Hutchings — who 
won the prestigious Horizon gong at this 
year’s BBC Folk Awards—is well on his 
way out of his old man’s shadow; young 
singer/songwriters like Luke Jackson, Pete 
Roe and Jonny Kearney (in partnership 
with Lucy Farrell) are following a nu folk 
path opened up by the mainstream impact 
of Laura Marling; while Ahab are at the 
forefront of a string of bands emerging in 
the wake of the all-conquering success of 
Mumford & Sons. 

Perhaps most exciting, however, is the 
emergence of innovative and imaginative 
songwriting among outstanding singers 
and musicians deeply grounded in the folk 
tradition, continuing a link that relates back 
to the broadside ballads of old through to 
Ewan MacColl’s telling update of the tradi- 
tional song form into the Radio Ballads of 
the 1950s/60s, taken to another level again 
more recently by Chris Wood, who says 
with conviction: “The greatest songwriter 
who ever lived was anon...” 

This long chain is now being proudly 
upheld and continued by a selection of fine 
singers who see no distinction between 
styles of folk song, whether they are recre- 
ating or reinterpreting the tradition in their 
own image or writing original material in 
complete harmony with the folk songs of 
old... 


Bella Hardy 
One of the most prodigious and prolific 
talents of the modern English era, Bella Har- 
dy is not only a superb singer, fiddle player 
and live performer, she constantly challeng- 
es herself with her increasingly ambitious 


songwriting. Born and raised in the beautiful 
surroundings of Edale in the Peak District of 
Derbyshire, Bella hit gold with Three Black 
Feathers, the first song she ever wrote —she 
claims in a maths exam at school — and the 
standout track of her debut album Night 
Visiting in 2007. It immediately established 
her credentials as a rare creative talent, 
using her clear, deep love and understanding 
of the tradition as a launch pad for her own 
songs. The Herring Girl, from her Songs 
Lost & Stolen album, was pretty much the 
perfect modern folk parable about female re- 
venge, which fully earned its victory as Best 
Original Song at the 2012 BBC Folk Awards 
(Three Black Feathers had previously been 
nominated but lost out to Martin Simpson's 
Never Any Good). 

She's now made six albums in six years 
as well as various other projects, including 
Laylam, a thrilling recent collaboration 
with fellow fiddle singers Eliza Carthy, 
Lucy Farrell and Kate Young, on which she 
even turned her hand to jazz with an effec- 
tive cover of Peggy Lee’s 1940s hit Why 
Don't You Do Right?. Meanwhile, she has 
moved up another level again with her new 
album Battleplan, with some classy pop 
alongside traditional imagery and a terrific 


band, The Mountain Watch. Like Emily 
Portman, some of her music is flavoured 
by literature and poetry “but songs come to 
me in all shapes and sizes” and she is quick 
to acknowledge the influence of the folk 
tradition. “I wasn't really involved in the 
folk scene growing up but I was aware of 
traditional music —for me it was all about 
communal music in the church and singing 


Emily Portman 


“Pm not trying to make new folk songs 
but I do admire the old ballads and I guess 
it all gets trickled down because I use old 
stories and I take it as a compliment when 
people call me a folksinger.” 

A product of the traditional music degree 
course in Newcastle, Emily Portman first 
emerged a few years ago singing in The 
Devil's Interval trio with Jim Causley and 
Lauren McCormick. They went on to make 
a well-regarded album, Milk & Honey, in 
2006 and toured and recorded with Water- 
son: Carthy, while all three have subse- 
quently gone on to make solo albums. None 
have been more startling, though, than 
Portman's two albums, The Glamoury and 
Hatchling, both dripping in weirdness and 
wonder as she’s converted often disturbing 
fairy tales and fantastical myths into the 
stuff of nightmares, all the more disconcert- 
ing for the sweetness of her voice and the 
natural charm of her normal character. 

To this end she conducts enormous 
research into old poems and stories from 
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Greek and Roman mythology. “These old 
myths tackle such big subjects like rape 
and shape shifting and it just shows how 
strong these old stories are that people are 
still struck by them,” she says. It’s a sign of 
the times that one of her most idiosyncratic 
songs— Hatchlings, based on the legend 
of Leda, who laid swan eggs after being 
raped by the Greek god Zeus—actually 
won Best Original Song at this year’s BBC 
Folk Awards. She wrote it on the cliffs of 
Northumberland close to where she now 
lives, her emotions and imagination further 
fuelled by her pregnancy. 

“Traditional folk songs are so eloquent 
it’s daunting to be compared in that way. 
Pm not sure I fit into any category. When 
I made my first album I thought, ‘Who on 
earth will want to listen to this?’ and I was 
amazed when they said they liked it, but 
I’m very glad they did!” around the house.” 


Sam Carter 


Initially learning his art in boisterous 
blues and indie bands, Sam Carter might 
easily have become a rock star. Indeed, 
there are still times when he lets loose on 
his electric guitar in front of a lively little 
band with his moody looks and occasional 
beard that it feels like he is a rock star. 
From a tiny village in Rutland, England’s 
smallest county, he was waylaid by an un- 
scheduled collision with folk music which 
led him up the garden path in search of ev- 
erything recorded by Martin Carthy, Martin 
Simpson and Nic Jones, all of whom have 
shaped his music ever since. 

“The storytelling thing really appealed 
to me and I began to think, ‘What would 
happen if I try to emulate that as a con- 
temporary singer/songwriter? Would it be 
rubbish?’.” 

Patently it wasn’t and his first album, 
Keepsakes, in 2009 included not only an 
accomplished and rather touching selection 
of his own songs but an impressive take on 
the trad song Oh Dear Rue The Day, close- 
ly associated with Nic Jones. Suddenly he 
was part of the new Anglo folk movement, 
impressing everyone —even the great man 
himself—at a Nic Jones tribute show, while 
also spreading his wings collaborating 
with Middle Eastern musicians in Kuwait 
and Bahrain, touring with Bellowhead and 
becoming musical director for a couple of 
Shakespeare plays. 
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His recently released second album, The 
No Testament, catapulted him even farther 
up the ladder, notably for its innovative 
adaptations of the shapenote singing tradi- 
tion into his own songwriting, increasingly 
making barbed social comments on stand- 
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out tracks like Dreams Are Made Of Mon- 


ey, while re-inventing the tradition again on 


Jack Hall and convincingly maintaining his 


love affair with Nic Jones material on Ruins 


By The Shore. Often touring with Bellow- 
head multi-instrumentalist Sam Sweeney, 
he’s one of the Anglo scene’s most exciting 
new talents. 


Lisa Knapp 


Londoner Lisa Knapp hasn't so far been 
one of England’s most productive new 
artists—a young daughter probably has 
something to do with that. Yet anybody 
who's seen her in action— whether in her 
early days as an occasional member of the 
Memory Band or holding an audience rapt 
with an unaccompanied traditional song 
or turning the rule book upside down and 
inside out with her own experimental song 
There U R, full of weird techno gizmolo- 
gy — would surely concur that she is a very 
special talent. She tackles folk music from 
several different ends of the spectrum but 
the fact that her remarkable voice makes it 


all sound so appealingly natural is a mea- 
sure of her charismatic appeal. 

Her debut album Wild & Undaunted, with 
its emotional power and unpredictable tan- 
gents —one minute Shirley Collins, the next 


Kate Bush —remains a timeless treasure 
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and five years later we are at last about to 
get its breathlessly anticipated successor. In 
the meantime, all we’ve had is the gorgeous 
EP of May songs, Hunt The Hare, but she’s 
occasionally turned up singing with other 
people, while also working with her hus- 
band, the hugely imaginative Irish producer 
and multi-instrumentalist Gerry Diver, who 
himself released one of the most interesting 
albums of last year, The Speech Project, 
setting interviews with the likes of Christy 
Moore, Shane MacGowan and Margaret 
Barry to his own inventive music. 

Lisa herself plays a multitude of instru- 
ments from autoharp and banjo to fiddle 
and the combination of her untamed 
voice —her recognizable influences include 
Anne Briggs and Hedy West—with a 
total fearlessness in the way she expresses 
and arranges it, make her unique. Totally 
immersed in the music-making process, she 
gets completely into the soul of whatev- 
er song she’s performing, whether it be 
from the folk tradition or one of her own 
thoroughly modern nu-folk creations ... 
and sees no differentiation between the two 
forms. “I was never exposed to traditional 
music as a child but once I latched on to it 
I’ve had my head buried in it ever since,” 
she says. 


Maz 0'Connor 


One of the youngest of our new En- 
glanders, the diminutive Maz O’Connor 
isn’t short of experience. She won her first 
competition at the age of 13, has performed 
at numerous festivals, sang with her brother 
Joe’s band Last Orders and played a star- 
ring role in the brilliant Demon Barbers 
touring music and dance show, The Lock 
In. Well-versed in traditional song, she’s 
been creating equal excitement with the 
class and maturity of her own songwriting 
and was highly regarded long before last 
year’s debut album Upon A Stranger Shore, 
which resulted in her Horizon nomination 
at this year’s BBC Folk Awards (though 
losing out to Blair Dunlop.) 

Having safely negotiated an English 
degree at Cambridge University, she’s now 
primed and ready to tackle what looks like 
a glittering career, which is already taking 
off in unexpected directions, including the 
award of a Music Fellowship at the English 
Folk & Dance Society and a spell with 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, singing 


Laura Marling compositions in a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon production of As You Like It. 
Meanwhile, the critics have been tumbling 


over one another to heap praise on her 
performances of everything from hardy old 
traditional songs like South Australia and 
an unaccompanied Leaving Of Liverpool 
to her contemporary material—and even 

a Nick Drake — performed with increasing 
confidence in partnership with guitarist 
Matthew Jones. With her enchanting voice 
and intensive research ethos, she is a major 
prospect. 


Lucy Ward 
With her variously coloured hair, ebul- 
lient personality, fresh voice and complete 
fearlessness, Lucy Ward is something of 
a force of nature. From Derbyshire in the 


English midlands, she has no background 
or grounding in folk music—discovering 
it by accident via pub gigs and open-mic 
sessions — which may have been to her 
advantage, resulting in her trailblazing 
everything-fits approach. 

This includes crowd-winning material 
like Mike Waterson’s A Stitch In Time and 
John Prine’s Let Talk Dirty In Hawaii, the 
traditional standard Maids When You’re 
Young or a powerful social commentary of 
her own like For The Dead Men. Her en- 
gaging larger-than-life personality sweep- 
ing up audiences with her rampant humour 
and captivating voice does the rest. 

While the live arena may be her most 
obvious forte, there’s more to Lucy than 
meets the eye and she surprised a lot of 
people with the very real strength and 
depth of her debut album Adelphi Has To 
Fly—itself produced by one of the most 
prodigious younger studio talents on the 
scene, Stu Hanna of the duo Megson— 
which helped her become surprise winner 
of the Horizon Prize at the 2012 BBC Folk 
Awards. The album even includes Death 
(Rock Me To Sleep), an adaptation of a 
poem supposedly written in her death cell 
by Anne Boleyn. 

At 23, the personable Ward is already a 
firm festival favourite in the U.K. and, with 
a second album imminent, she’s already at 
the forefront of the new Anglo folk revival. 
“T’m influenced by a lot of different genres 
of music and I really hope that comes 
through,” she says. “I do serious songs 
but I like to do light, bawdy stuff, too. I’m 
having a lot of fun!” 
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| HEAR THE WIND IN THE WIRES 


Juno Award winning blues singer Jim Byrnes 
walks the line between country, soul and blues 
on his new recording of classics by Ray Price, 
Buck Owens, Little Willie John, Hank Williams 
and more. 
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"This just might be one of the 
discs for which Byrnes will be — 
best remembered." 

- Penguin Eggs 
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In The Tradition 


The songs Jason and Pharis Rome- 
ro wrote for their magnificent new 
recording, Long Gone Out West 
Blues, sit alongside traditional old- 
time classics like Sally Goodin and 
Wild Bill Jones. It all fits seamlessly, 
Robert Kimmel discovers. 


y erhaps the toughest spot old-time 
# musicians can find themselves in is 


having a compulsion to write orig- 
inal material. In the old-time world, rules 
are followed and tradition is respected, 
sometimes to a fault. So often there's not 

a lot of room for those inclined to self-ex- 
pression to thrive within the confines of the 
A-Part/B-Part fiddle tune format. 

But husband and wife team Pharis and 
Jason Romero of Horsefly, BC, might have 
figured out how to get their vision across. 
Already highly-regarded for building some 
of the most distinctive banjos on the mar- 
ket, the Romeros are formidable old time 
musicians. On their latest release, Long 
Gone Out West Blues, they manage to write 
original material without sounding either 
too modern or stuck in amber. So, how do 
they grapple with modernity as they navi- 
gate the world of old-time music? 

“What are they going to think of this?” 
Jason asks himself, referring to his “purist” 
friends in the old-time scene whenever 
he and Pharis are writing new material. 
Although he worries about sounding too 
modern, Jason recognizes the value in 
originality and acknowledges that simply 
making a throwback record isn't enough for 
an album to travel in today’s world. 

“We have to put our own spin on 
things.... I want today’s audience to be able 
to receive [our music], so I understand that 
we kind of have to split the difference.” 

One thing that’s remarkable about Long 
Gone Out West Blues is how the new 
material doesn’t fight with the old. All the 
songs, both lyrically and musically, feel as 
though they’re written by the same hand. 
Old songs and Pharis-penned originals such 
as Sad Old Song and I Want To Be Lucky 
are executed in such a way that they flow 
seamlessly. When Pharis sings, “There’s 
too much, honey, in this world, to lose that 


time with the wayward girl” in the afore- 


— 


‘Jason and Pharis Romero 


mentioned J Want To Be Lucky, it comes 
across like one of those mystical, old lyrics 
you can’t really get a handle on because the 
colloquialism has fallen out of the lexicon 


in the years since the verse was written. 

Jason points out that there are certain 
songs they won't record. “We will say, “We 
can’t play that song because I can think of 
five versions that are so kick ass, we can 
never improve on that.” 

When I remind them they”ve got Wild Bill 
Jones and Sally Goodin on the record, two 
done-to-death songs for which many land- 
mark versions already exist, Jason explains 
that with Wild Bill Jones, he simply came 
up with an interpretation that he thought 
was “distinctly” his own. While Sally 
Goodin, he says, “was one of the first tunes 
ever recorded. I think it was Eck Robertson 
in the mid-’20s. Talk about being done to 
death. I probably have 50 versions of that 
on my iPod ... [But], if I change the key 
and I change the tuning, it makes me feel 
completely different.” 

“It's a contribution to the overall expe- 
rience of that tune,” Pharis adds. “Like 
Jason’s saying, you got 50 versions of it 
sitting on your iPod ... Does each version 
give you a different sense of it? I feel really 
funny when I hear a tune recorded by three 
different artists and they’ve almost all done 
it the same. I don’t really understand it, to 
be honest. I can’t figure out why everybody 


would have recorded it knowing that one of 
them learned it from the other one.” 

“Especially if it’s recent,” Jason interjects. 

“Isn’t the point of music the creativity 
and the soul around it, and this forward 
motion?” Pharis asks. “There's a sense of 
forward motion in music almost all the 
time no matter what era you’re in. I love 
that feeling of movement, and it makes me 
a little sad when I hear things released that 
sound exactly like something else.” 

Do they think the way they approach 
building their banjos might inform the way 
they approach making their music? 

“Pm so fixated with what is good taste 
and whether I have it with my instruments, 
with how they sound, with how they 
look, with the tunes I choose to redo, am I 
improving, am I playing in a way that’s not 
just a duplication of something that came 
before,” Jason states firmly. “With my 
banjo business, I never wanted to become a 
copyist. That’s why I don’t have models. I 
didn’t want to get stuck doing one thing for 
the rest of my life. And I’m sure that effects 
the tunes I play, and how I play them.” 

Again, it all comes back to the desire for 
self-expression and finding a way to make 
an original contribution to the form. Inno- 
vation is necessary because, after all, if the 
music doesn’t evolve, it’ll die. 

“I imagine these old dudes in the ’20s 
recording, living in some little valley some- 
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uly 12-14 Winnipeg Folk Festival Winnipeg, Manitoba Oct 14 Pappy's Café Wabigoon, Ontario 
uly 19-20 Home County Folk Festival London, Ontario Oct 15 The Park Theatre Winnipeg, Manitoba 
july 22-28 Mission Folk Festival Mission, British Columbia Oct 17 The Bassment Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Aug 2-3 Blue Skies Music Festival Claredon, Ontario Oct 18 RiverPark Church Calgary, Alberta 
Aug 4-5 Canmore Folk Festival Canmore, Alberta Oct 19 TransAlta Arts Barns Edmonton, Alberta 
Aug 9-11 Edmonton Folk Festival Edmonton, Alberta Oct 20 Nancy Appleby Theatre Athabasca, Alberta 
Aug 16-18 Philadelphia Folk Festival Schwenksville, Pennsylvania Oct 23 Canmore Legion Canmore, Alberta 
Aug 21 Mineral Capital Concerts Bancroft, Ontario Oct 25 - 26 Dream Café Penticon, British Columbi 
Aug 24 Windsong Music Festival Powassan, Ontario Oct 27 St. James Hall Vancouver, British Colum 
Aug 26-Sept 12 UK/Ireland / France -- Oct 29 -30 Hermann's Jazz Club Victoria, British Columbia 
Sept 19 St. Paul's United Church Perth, Ontario Nov 1 Creekside Theatre Winfield, British Columbi 
Sept 21 The Blacksheep Inn Wakefield, Quebec Nov 3 Medalta Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Sept 22 Acoustic Grill Picton, Ontario Nov 5 - Nov 15 US Tour Dates -- 
Sept 26 Piggery Theatre North Hatley, Quebec Nov 20 Le Petit Campus Montreal, Quebec 
Market Hall Performing Arts Centre Peterborough, Ontario Nov 23 Marigold Cultural Centre Truro, Nova Scotia 
Octave Theatre Kingston, Ontario Nov 24 Zion Lutheran Church Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Hugh's Room Toronto, Ontario Nov 26-27 The Company House Halifax, Nova Scotia 
London Music Club London, Ontario Nov 28 DeCoste Entertainment Centre Pictou, Nova Scotia 
Princess Cinemas Waterloo, Ontario Nov 29 Port Hawkesbury Civic Centre Port Hawkesbury, Nova § 
Hamilton Place Studio Hamilton, Ontario Nov 30 Harmony House Hunter River, PEI 
Old Town Hall Richards Landing, Ontario Dec 7 Greenbank Community Centre Greenbank, Ontario 
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where,” Pharis muses. “And they maybe 
haven't left that valley, [and] there haven't 
been other recordings out there that they” ve 
learned from. They”ve spent all this time 
just creating their own sound, in their home 
without realizing that’s what they’re doing. 
I feel like people get so stuck now feeling 
like they can’t write new songs. But that’s 
what all of these old dudes were doing in 
the ’20s and "30s, in the dawn of recording. 
They were all making it up as they were 
going along. I feel like we’re just following 
the tradition. You know what I mean?” 

I do, and that’s what makes Long Gone 
Out West Blues such a magnificent record 
- it’s within the tradition, but it’s idio- 
syncratic. Just like those old dudes in the 
valley; just like the Romeros’ banjos. It’s 
authentic, it’s got movement, and it grows 
the music. 


Moving On Up 


The iPod had yet to be invented 
when Laura Smith last made a 
record. She has a new one now, 
though, and Patrick Langston takes 
great delight in Everything Is Moving. 


t was, says Laura Smith, “like falling 
into a big hole”. 

The Nova Scotia-based artist, whose 
album Everything Is Moving marks her first 
recording in 16 years, had written a new 
song, The Blues and I. She’d created it on 
an electric piano that recorded the song as 
she composed it. Smith was delighted with 
the tune, certain it was one of the best she’d 
ever written. 

Then, before she could transcribe it, she 
pressed the wrong button. Zap! The song 
was erased. Irretrievably so. 

Her reaction, she now says with a laugh, 
“wouldn't be printable”. Worse yet, the 
song’s details were also erased from her 
memory. “It might as well have never exist- 
ed,” says Smith. 

Fortunately, producer Paul Mills—for 
whom she played a rudimentary version 
after hitting that fateful button—forwarded 
what Smith could remember to Toronto 
pianist John Sheard. He cobbled together 
enough for Smith to eventually rewrite and 
record it. Good thing, because the song, a 
moody meditation on aloneness that spot- 


Laura Smith 
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lights Smith’s smoky alto, is a highlight on 
an album full of them. 

Smith—who catapulted into the Cana- 
dian music spotlight with her 1995 single 
Shade of Your Love and, later, an adaptation 
of My Bonny Lies Over the Ocean (she 
called it simply, My Bonny) —is not only 
eternally grateful to Mills and Sheard but 
seems bemused by the fact that she actually 
has a new album at all. 

“I didn’t think it was ever going to hap- 
pen again. I felt I was out of the running,” 
says Smith. 

Hardly surprising that she’d think that 
way. During the last decade, she became 
addicted to the painkillers OxyContin and 
morphine after a series of debilitating acci- 
dents. Although she’d started out the 2000s 
well enough, playing Marilla in the musical 
Anne & Gilbert, and did some other per- 
forming over the next few years, the pain 
and painkillers eventually shut her down 
and she vanished from the music scene. 

She did try studying music therapy at 
Acadia University but dropped out because 
the pain from her injuries, included a 
lacerated spleen and twisted spine, made it 
impossible to study. 

Smith eventually got back on track and 
has been drug-free since the beginning of 
2010. “I feel I’m back now,” she says. And 
despite whatever self-doubts may afflict her 
in private, during a telephone interview she 
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does sound strong, if wary of the surprises 
the world can hold, and she is clearly de- 
lighted to be back on the music scene. 

Listeners may hear a slightly different 
Laura Smith on Everything Is Moving . 
Voices tend to darken as we grow older, 
and Smith's (she’s 61) is no different. In 
her case, darkening also means enrichment, 
something she hears herself. “I don’t sing 
higher but I feel like I’m getting more 
frequencies.” 

That, she adds, means she needs a 
crackerjack sound technician when she’s 
performing so she can hear and react to 
her own voice. “I respond to what I do in 
nanoseconds, and that feeds the creative 
process of singing.” 

Her new album evidences ample creativi- 
ty. It comprises original and cover songs in- 
cluding traditional numbers as well as Kim 
Dunn’s Inspiration. The latter, at once drily 
funny and deadly serious, is a plea for the 
muse to break the dam of writer’s block. 

“It seemed to be the song I wish I'd writ- 
ten,” says Smith. “It seemed to speak to so 
much of my sense of things because I hadn’t 
been able to compose in so long. When I 
first heard the song, I got it completely.” 

Other songs speak to an imagined family 
past. Born in London, ON, Smith rotated 
through several foster homes before being 
adopted at the age of two. 

She didn’t discover her biological family, 
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including six brothers and sisters, until 
1999 when she was in her 40s. 

While that lack of connection gave her a 
certain freedom in shaping her own life and 
a fierce sense of independence, it also left 
her emotionally adrift. “I'd see someone 
standing on a street corner and I’d watch 
them intently; Pd think, ‘Oh, my god! Is 
that my mother?” ” 

Old habits die hard. When it came time to 
record the traditional song Lonely Waterloo 
(tune by Dáithí Sproule), which is sung 
from the perspective of a “lady fair” whose 
love has died at the Battle of Waterloo, 
Smith imagined the lady as her own, long- 
ago spinster aunt. 

The aunt, of course, was made up. But, 
asks Smith, “Does it have to be real for 
your body and your blood to respond to the 
signals?”. 

She’s right: there’s more in music than 
dreamed of in anyone’s philosophy. That's 
probably true of other aspects of life as 
well. Smith certainly thinks that was the 
case when, prior to learning her biological 


parents were Scots and Irish, she moved 
to Cape Breton in 1984. “A dormant gene 
kicked in. I felt like Pd come home.” 
The gene kicks in big-time in John 
Keane’s Boys, a 30-year-old tune she’s 
sung in concert but never recorded. 
Gleefully cartoon-like, its rattling story 
of the fictional Keane family with its trio 
of rambunctious sons is east coast Celtic 
through and through with a touch of the 


faery in its creation: each verse, says Smith, 


came to her full-blown, one while strolling 
past an ancient apple tree and the balance 
while asleep. 

Fans of other, older Smith tunes will 
delight to learn that / Built A Boat, which 
she’s sung in concert, is also on the album. 

The record ends with Safe Home, Sweet 
Light. Written in 2012 following the death 
of both a brother and an old friend, it’s a 
gentle, warm song that’s equal parts sad- 
ness and hope. 

Composing it, one of the first she’d writ- 
ten in years, brought her peace. 

“You go, ‘This gets me where I live. I 
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can go to songwriting land now: my artistic 
sensibilities have been disturbed by this 
event, and I need to deal with that.’ I pro- 
cessed all my emotions during the course of 


°° 


making the song. 
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Dream Time 


Montreal trio Bon Débarras looked 
abroad for inspiration for their eclec- 
tic new album, Errance (Wandering), 
which explores travel themes and 
the dreamier side of life. Yves Ber- 
nard tags along for the ride. Trans- 
lated by Jane Ehrhardt. 


fhile inspired by Québécois 
> traditions, Bon Débarras 

Y draw from global sources 
that stretch from Louisiana, to Cuba, to 
Mali. With a new upright bassist, Cédric 
Dind-Lavoie, the Montreal trio have set 


aside their past Romani influences but now 
also embrace dance and poetry. Under- 
standably, then, Errance their fine new 
second album — strongly influenced by 
travelling and dreaming — marks a key step 
in the group’s evolution. 

“This album is a lot more personal, and 
we wrote almost all of the lyrics,” says Bon 
Débarras’ Dominic Desrochers. “Naming 
the album Errance (Wandering), allowed 
us to explore the theme of travelling, as 
well as life’s dreamier side. For example, 
the song Bercitude looks at the subject's 
thoughts and inner wanderings. This state 
of mind can be found even on the instru- 
mental numbers.” 

Bon Deb’ can not only swing, jig, dig into 
Cajun melodies and gently lilt, but they 
can also blend genres, harmonize, create 
percussive motifs and intimate textured am- 
biances, and they can rap. For a decade, the 
trio was nameless, or rather they changed 
their name according to circumstance: they 
called themselves |’ Auguste band, le Band 
du rang 4, and other names that went hand 
in hand with an event held in Montreal each 
December that was first called the Cabane 
Magique, and that later became known as 
Noël dans le Parc. 

They hosted the event, where they 
appeared in a nativity scene behind glass, 
while other artists performed in giant 
Christmas ball ornaments hung in Parc 
Lahaie’s trees. Around the year 2000, Dom- 
inic Desrochers and Jean-Francois Dumas, 
who were already playing together, invited 
accordionist Luzio Altobelli to join them. 
There was so much chemistry between 
them that the group formed naturally. 


: // 
Bon Débarras / / 


“It was around 2006-2007 that we chose 
the name Bon Débarass,” remembers 
Jean-François. “We wanted to get out of 
the park. We made a demo and the singer/ 
songwriter Bori made a place for us within 
his production company. We’re still with 
him today.” 

J-F is a veritable one-man band and he 
accentuates the group’s repertoire with 
banjo, guitar, harmonica, foot-tapping (or 
podorhythm), Jew’s harp, triangle, cajon, 
as well as body and metallic percussion. 
Like Dominic, his education was gained 
through travelling. “I left home with my 
guitar at 17. 1 listened to Dylan and a lot 
of American folk. I made it to Mexico and 
took in all of the Latin cultures. Then I met 
Reynald Bouchard, who organized the Ca- 
bane magique, and the dance caller Pierre 
Chartrand, who pointed me in the direction 
of Quebec’s Lanaudiére region. That’s 
when banjo player Jean-Paul Loyer got me 
interested in seriously taking up the banjo.” 
J-F was also influenced by Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young for their vocal arrangements 
and by Alain Lamontagne for both his folk- 
loric imagery and harmonica playing. 

His accomplice Dominic Desrochers is a 
singer and multi-instrumentalist whose first 
passion was for percussive dances. “That’s 
where he started out, and he even per- 
formed in Hungary with a Hungarian dance 
troupe,” Jean-François tells us. “Then he 
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formed ZOGMA and put together the show 
Chantier, which featured work dances and 
blended South African gumboot dance 

with Quebecois jigs. After that, he became 
interested in other forms of dance and 
worked with La Bottine Souriante’s Sandy 
Silva. His vocabulary increased, creating an 
explosive mix.” 

Dominic also mastered the guitar, ukulele, 
harmonica and Jew’s harp. Besides this, 
he writes slam poetry and rap, which he 
has integrated to the rigodon on Le temps 
passe. For him, this approach is reminis- 
cent of La Bolduc, who is considered to be 
Quebec’s first great singer/songwriter. “She 
was our first rapper, because rap chronicles 
what is going in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time,” reflects Dominic. “She talked 
about the elderly, about the draft and about 
the status of the French language. We talk 
about what has become the 21st century’s 
greatest luxury: time, which is constantly 
fleeting.” 

There are other surprises on Errance, like 
La chanson du forçat, which was written 
by Serge Gainsbourg in the *60s for the 
television series Vidocq. “He said that it 
was inspired by a prison song. We returned 
it to its American roots. Today’s groups 
often play neo-trad but in this case we did 
the opposite,” explains Dominic. 

This approach also brought them to 
rework Le reel facile, a song by Stéphane 
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Venne that was popularized in Quebec in 
the "70s by the singer Emmanuelle. “You 
don’t have to look too far to find things 
within the traditional repertoire that are 
easy to rework or to communicate in new 
ways,” states Jean-Francois. 

Indeed, Bon Débarass rework traditional 
folklore in various ways — whether it be 
by using body percussion, a bit like Bobby 
McFerrin has, or by improvising in the 
middle of a reel, by tenderly lilting, by 
Swingin’ it, or by adopting a certain rock at- 
titude. There are also some new instruments 
that make their debut in the mix, like the 
Cuban tres, which is integrated throughout 
the album, as well as the ukulele on Valse 
de l'infinitif, and even some kazoo. 

That leaves us with upright bassist 
Cédric Dind-Lavoie, who has replaced 
accordionist Luzio Altobelli. The transition 
between the two was natural, and they are 
both integral parts of the Errance album. 
“The upright bass gives a roundness to 
our sound and it brings the sound together 
more. Cédric can also do a lot of interesting 
things with the bow and he’s an excellent 
singer. Since the accordion is no longer 
playing the melody, it allows us to put a lot 
more emphasis on the harmonica and the 
banjo,” J-F tells us. In fact, on this second 
album, each of the group’s three members 
finds a way to stand out. 

Errance by Bon Débarras in available on 
the De l’Onde label and is distributed by 
DEP. 


Musical Marve! 


Andy Statman’s musical history cov- 
ers 50 years and almost every aspect 
of American acoustic music. His 
collaborators range from Bob Dylan 
to a whistling kettle. Mike Sadava 
provides all the amazing details. 


or the past 13 years Andy Statman, 

arguably one of the most important 

contemporary American musicians, 
has played regularly in the humble base- 
ment of an old synagogue in Manhattan’s 
West Village. 

Statman is what you might call a musi- 
cian’s musician. He’s equally brilliant on 
both clarinet and mandolin. Over the years 
he has recorded and collaborated with 


many famous musicians, from Bob Dylan 
to Itzhak Perlman. Hailed as a pioneer 
in bluegrass and credited with reviving 
klezmer music, for his efforts he has been 
nominated for Grammy awards and recent- 
ly received a Heritage Fellowship by the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the most 
prestigious award in the U.S. for folk arts. 
But he’s more than happy to perform 
every week with his two longtime side- 
men— bassist Jim Whitney and drummer 
Larry Eagle—for a couple of dozen people 
in the long room cluttered with volumes 
of the Talmud, old newspapers, toys and 
assorted detritus. Over the years his guests 
have included the Who’s Who of acoustic 
music, including David Grisman, Bela 
Fleck, Ricky Skaggs, Mark O’Connor ... 
The century-old Charles Street synagogue 
is likely the only shul that regularly posts a 
hand-lettered sign: “Bluegrass Tonight.” 
Statman is thankful for the space, which 
was offered after a steady bar gig in Soho 
came to an end. “It's been great because it’s 
allowed me to develop my music and the way 
I play,” he says from his home in Brooklyn. 
Over the years Statman has deeply 
delved into many genres, including jazz, 
rock’n’roll, Central Asian, blues, funk as 
well as bluegrass and old Jewish melodies 
that came out of eastern Europe. The net 
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result is an eclectic blend of highly impro- 
visational music that is uniquely Statman- 
esque. He has never been afraid to go out 
on a limb, whether in his frantic flurries of 
32nd notes on the mandolin or playing a 
duet on his clarinet with a whistling kettle. 

“Grisman calls his music dawg music. I 
don’t have a name for mine —it’s just the 
music that I do.” His most recent album, 
Old Brooklyn, includes everything from a 
clarinet/banjo duet with Bela Fleck to some 
striking blues mandolin on his version of 
Chicken Shack, backed by Paul Shaffer on 
the Hammond B3. There’s even a non-de- 
nominational gospel tune with Ricky 
Skaggs, a duet between Skaggs’s voice and 
Statman’s clarinet. 

He points out that Bill Monroe took dif- 
ferent forms of music: gospel, blues, fiddle 
tunes from Appalachia and the British Isles, 
and combined them all into bluegrass. 
Statman does that, too, with all of his dif- 
ferent genres. The new album he is working 
on with guests Tim O’Brien and Michael 
Cleveland will have more of the Statman 
amalgam, he promises. 

He is equally accomplished on both of his 
main instruments. It sounds difficult, “but 
if you practise it’s not so difficult.” He still 
puts in three hours a day on each instrument. 

Sometimes it’s not easy during a perfor- 
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mance to change the head space from a contemplative Chasidic 
tune to a speedy bluegrass-tinged song. “Eventually if you go 
deep into one area, it's hard to get into the other area. You need 
some kind of segue between American and Central Asian or 
Chasidic tunes. It's having the transitional tunes that allow you 
and the audience to move from one to the other.” 

Music runs deep in Statman's background. He comes from a 
long line of cantors and his grandfather’s cousin was Sammy 
Fain, a Tin Pan Alley composer who wrote songs such as the 
Oscar-winning Love Is A Many Splendoured Thing. 

Statman’s personal musical history covers a big part of Amer- 
ican folk music over the past 50 years. Growing up in the bor- 
ough of Queens, he started playing guitar and banjo when he 
was 12. In his early teens he hung out in Washington Square, 
where the likes of Dylan, members of the New Lost City Ram- 
blers, Fred Neil and assorted beatniks would jam hootenan- 
ny-style. He was soon recruited to join bluegrass bands with 
people much older than he was, and at the age of 15 he took up 
the mandolin, kickstarted with lessons from Grisman. 

By the time he was 21 he was touring with David Bromberg, 
but still playing the bluegrass circuit in bands such as Breakfast 
Special with the likes of Russ Barenberg and Tony Trischka. 

He was also listening to a lot of ethnic music, and by his 
mid-20s was having a spiritual revival, gravitating towards 
orthodox Judaism (he always wears his yarmulke and tzitit,a 
tasselled garment worn under the shirt to remind Jews of their 
commitments) and the music we call klezmer. He studied clar- 
inet under Dave Tarras, one of the greatest eastern European 
instrumentalists to emigrate to America. Like the Yiddish lan- 
guage, this form of music was in danger of dying at the time. 

“When I was playing it, I was doing it for myself to keep it 
alive. My father’s side came from Ukraine, and if I had been 
born 100 years earlier this is what I would have been doing.” 

He formed a klezmer band, and in the mid-’90s was invited to 
perform with Itzhak Perlman, the renowned classical violinist, who 
was also discovering klezmer. Statman was pleasantly surprised at 
how loose Perlman was, despite his rigid classical training. 

“He's just a really funny guy and easy to work with. The 
music opened up and it got really loose and there was a lot of 
kidding on stage. ...I said, “We don't need to rehearse—let's 
just play the music”. And as that was happening I found out 
he’s a fan of early rock’n’roll.” 

I’m curious as to why many Jews, including myself, are 
attracted to bluegrass music, considering the difference in 
background and the very Christian nature of the gospel portion 
of the genre. 

Statman points out that Jews have always been a very musi- 
cal people, and are bound to pick up on what's around them. 
Bluegrass would have been around campuses when many of 
his contemporary musicians were in college, but it’s not limited 
to bluegrass. There’s great representation of Jews in jazz, and 
don’t forget that two of the greatest writers in rock’n’roll— 
Lieber and Stoller—were also Jewish, as well as many of the 
world’s great classical musicians. 


But Statman adds with a laugh: “As the old saying goes, ‘You 
don’t have to be Jewish’.” 


prom 


An endearing brightness, accentuat- 
ed with the earthy strains of ukulele, 
glockenspiel, mellotron and banjo, 
prevails throughout Lauren Mann 
and The Fairly Odd Folk's recent 
recording, Over Land And Sea. Eric 
Volmers talks to the main Mann. 


blk musicians are not known for 
Zm hard-partying and debauchery 

E while touring, at least not compared 
to their rock’n’roll counterparts. 


But even in the relatively wholesome 
world of folk-pop, Lauren Mann & the 
Fairly Odd Folk seem more restrained than 
most when criss-crossing North America in 
their 15-seat van. 

Topics discussed on Mann's tour blog, for 
instance, include the joys of free burritos 
and a “perfect” cup of Earl Grey tea with 
a “hint of lavender.” There's a story about 
the Bible college in St. Paul, MN, that 
kindly took the band in after a snow storm 
left them stranded and hotel rooms were 
deemed too expensive. 

The act's Facebook page, meanwhile, is 
full of updates involving pancake break- 
fasts in Sydney, NS, picnics in Quebec City 
and the discovery of lobster-flavoured pota- 
to chips. The most strife the group seems to 
have faced so far was a flat tire that made 
them miss a ferry out of Prince Edward 
Island, which was a bummer because they 
were “looking forward to going on a boat.” 

Mann, on the line from a tour stop in 
Charlottetown, laughs when told that 
she and her Fairly Odd Folk seem more 
Partridge Family than Motley Crue when it 
comes to on-the-road hijinks. 

But it seems fitting given the overall tone 
of the band's recent disc, Over Land and 
Sea, which certainly conveys an unusually 
positive vibe in these days of irony and 
angst. 

“The songs come from where I am in 
life” says Mann. “I am a Christian and so 
part of that faith will come out in songs. 
Not necessarily in an explicit way. I don’t 
want to do that. I don’t want to write Chris- 
tian songs because I think most Christian 
songs are kind of lame sometimes. I try to 
look at life honestly and examine life in an 
honest way.” 


Lauren Mann 


There are other reasons to behave 


themselves while on tour. The core of the 
Fairly Odd Folk is Mann’s husband, Zoltan 
Szoges, and Jay and Jessica Christman, 
another married couple who Mann and Szo- 
ges befriended when they moved to their 
new home in Brooks, AB. (Josh Akin, who 
plays guitar and banjo, also plays with the 
band on this tour.) 

This is not to say that the songs on Over 
Land and Sea are cloying or lightweight. 
But there is an endearing brightness to the 
pastoral folk and catchy orchestral pop 
found on these 11 tracks. Even songs with 
titles such as Weight of the World and Of 
Life and Of Death, while dealing with 
heavy topics, have an uplifting feel. Lulla- 
by, one of the album’s prettiest, seems to 
take much of its message and esthetic from 
that oft-covered Disney song Baby Mine. 
Even when Mann ventures into the reliable 
pop music terrain of personal heartbreak on 
the Coldplay-inspired anthem Love, I Lost, 
the song seems more an ode to strength and 
fidelity than sorrow. 

It helps that the Fairly Odd Folk are able 
to create a multi-layered sound, one that 
wraps earthy strains from the ukulele, 
glockenspiel, mellotron and banjo around 
songs that Mann initially wrote on piano. 
The results can sound both modern and 
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traditional, suggesting an early grounding 
in folk music. 

Not so, says Mann, somewhat sheepishly. 
While she did study and listen to classical 
piano, the modern sounds she grew up 
listening to in Langley, BC, were generally 
limited to Contemporary Christian music. 

“Tt’s funny, I always hear artists say, 
“Yeah, I grew up listening to all these cool 
bands and my parents put on records” and 
all this stuff” says Mann. “I never really 
had that. I just discovered stuff on my own. 
I’m kind of embarrassed to say this, but I’m 
not super familiar with a lot of old bands. 
Pm starting to be because I’m trying to 
learn from that.” 

Mann moved to Calgary at the age of 
13. In junior high she updated her listen- 
ing habits to include bands such as The 
Decemberists, Arcade Fire and Death Cab 
for Cutie. 

“That got me into not writing sugary pop 
songs and (using) different instrumenta- 
tion,” she said. 

In Calgary, she began attending open- 
mics and coffee houses to test out new 
material. Curiously, she got much of her 
early onstage experience opening for hard- 
core punk acts because she happened to 
know a Calgary promoter who specialized 
in booking them. 
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“We were going to buy a house and 
settle down and he said, ‘Lauren, 
you've always wanted to play music, 
why don't you do that?” | said, “You 
can’t just leave one day and go on 
tour. How do you make money? How 
does it all work?” He said, “Just go 
for it.” 

— Lauren Mann 


“I would say, ‘I really want to play live, 
so if you ever need an opener let me 
know” ,” she says with a laugh. “So he got 
me playing for some shows and it was fun. 
I just always had friends in that scene. It 
was funny, I always thought that I played 
songs for the girlfriends of all the hardcore 
kids so they wouldn't hate the show.” 

Opening up hardcore shows with folk and 
piano ballads may show a certain fearless- 
ness on Mann's part. But she admits she 
needed some prodding to make music her 
career. While she had released an earlier al- 
bum of songs she recorded on her own, she 
considers Over Land and Sea to be the act's 
proper debut. But even before the album 
was recorded, her husband convinced her to 
pursue music full time. 

“We were going to buy a house and settle 
down and he said, “Lauren, you've always 
wanted to play music, why don't you do 
that?”” Mann says with a laugh. “I said, 
“You can’t just leave one day and go on 
tour. How do you make money? How does 
it all work?” He said, ‘Just go for it” .” 

So in January 2011, they did just that. As 
an acoustic act, Mann and Szoges set out 
on a 65-date tour across Canada in the dead 
of winter. Afterwards, they booked studio 
time in Florida for sessions that eventually 
resulted in the 11 tracks found on Over 
Land and Sea. 

So 1t's perhaps not surprising that the 
album's look, feel and themes deal with 
travel, complete with liner notes that have 
a distinct map-like visual motif. At the 
time of this interview, Mann and Co. were 
rumbling through North America on a 
three-month trek that would take them from 
Brooks through Canada and the U.S. and 
back to Canada again by the end of June. 

“T ve started to really love it and find 
myself through it,” says Mann about life 
on the road. “I think it has brought me to 
where I’m more myself than I would be 
doing anything else.” 


The Milk Carton Kids 


The Good 


The Ash & Clay, the impressive de- 
but from The Milk Carton Kids, takes 
a hard, end-of-innocence look at the 
mythology surrounding the Ameri- 
can dream. Eric Volmers takes note. 


“he topic was not meant to cause 
Joey Ryan anxiety. 


à But in a phone interview during 
a rare break from touring with musical 
partner Kenneth Pattengale as The Milk 
Carton Kids, Ryan seems at least a little 
distressed when reminded of those famous 
musical partnerships that ended badly or 
prematurely despite the perfect harmoniz- 
ing that defined their sounds. Many of these 
acts are routinely mentioned by critics in 
reviews of The Milk Carton Kids’ latest 
release, The Ash & Clay, an album blessed 
by the seamless intertwining of two voices 
and two guitars. 

The Jayhawks are one. While they 
recently reunited, the partnership between 
leaders Mark Olson and Gary Louris 
initially ended at what was undoubtedly the 
band’s creative peak. Simon & Garfunkel, 
probably the most obvious influence for 
The Kids, were legendary in their public 
squabbling before and after their breakup. 
Ditto for Don and Phil Everly, who didn’t 


speak for a decade after a particularly nasty 
onstage blowup. 

There are exceptions, of course, but the 
lesson seems to be that the intimate partner- 
ships required for those gorgeous, other- 
worldly harmonies are difficult to maintain. 

“You’ve just painted a very ominous 
picture of our future,” says Ryan, on the 
line from his home in Los Angeles. “I don’t 
know. I think, between us, we have all the 
ingredients for a spectacularly disastrous 
ending at some point. But I also think we 
have the wherewithal to have a deep cre- 
ative and collaborative relationship forever, 
like a marriage. I don’t know what the key 
will be. I employ a lot of the same outlook 
and philosophies in regards to my relation- 
ship with Kenneth as I do with my wife and 
I hope those perspectives serve me well in 
both. My marriage is far less difficult than 
our musical partnership. It actually requires 
far less work. Which is probably good for 
my marriage.” 

It may seem a little premature to dig 
so deeply into the dynamics of Ryan and 
Pattengale’s partnership. The pair has only 
been together for two years after discover- 
ing each other in the L.A. folk scene and 
realizing they liked each other”s songs. But 
the union has proven to be incredibly pro- 
lific, resulting in three albums and endless 
hours spent in close quarters as tours took 
them throughout North America and into 
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Europe. The Ash & Clay is The Milk Car- 
ton Kids’ first album for American indie 
giant Anti, but the duo’s sound remains 
stripped-down and reliant on the most 
basic elements of traditional folk. 

“T think it was the sound of our voices 
and our guitars together—the sound of 
those four things together had this com- 
pleteness to it right off the bat that felt 
like it was demanding our attention,” says 
Ryan. “I don’t think we would have ever 
sat together if we hadn’t already listened 
to each other’s song and discovered we 
were fans of each other’s writing. We 
didn’t know that we would write well 
together but we knew that we liked each 
other as writers. I think if everything we 
ever wrote we wrote separately, it would 
be OK. But I think ... we realized every- 
thing we were doing together was better 
than what we’ve been doing separately.” 

So, for now, there does seem a purely 
democratic dynamic to how the act 
operates. Unlike the partnership between 
Simon & Garfunkel, where the former 
wrote the songs and the latter made them 
pretty, Ryan and Pattengale seem to oper- 
ate in full collaboration. They finish each 
other’s songs, they sing together, they 
play together and have produced all their 
records together. 

Having both just turned 30, they also 
presumably share a connection to what 
Ryan sees as the underlying theme of The 
Ash & Clay. Musically, the songs don’t 
stray far from the template of acoustic 
folk. From the sprightly Honey Honey to 
the dark waltz of Snake Eyes and melan- 
choly of Years Gone By, the album often 
sounds like it sprang from another era. 

But, thematically, Ryan sees it as a 
coming-of-age album. While he seems 
uncomfortable with labelling any of the 
songs political, he acknowledges that the 
end-of-innocence thread transcends the 
personal and can be applied to America 
in general. 

This is perhaps most evident in the song 
Memphis. Ostensibly a response to Paul 
Simon’s Graceland, Ryan said the idea 
was to paint a picture of a country in the 
midst of major change, if not outright 
decline. 

“This ain't a trip with my son,” he 
sings. “There's no guitar shines in the 
sun. Those days are gone.” 


“| don’t know if anybody would 
think that a couple of guys stand- 
ing onstage being awkward, the 
way we are, and being incredibly 
dry and self-effacing would be 
quite as funny if they weren’t con- 
tantly recovering from songs that 


” 


are meant to affect them deeply. 
— Joey Ryan 


“Obviously, it's in direct reference to 
the lyrics of Graceland,” Ryan says. 
“What it is is a response to the romantic 
mythology to do with not only Memphis, 
but Memphis as a stand-in for all of 
American culture. There’s this wonderful 
legend of the American story and the 
American dream and it looks different 
now than it used to look. And I think one 
of the places that is steeped most heavily 
in that legend is Memphis. There’s refer- 
ences not just to Paul Simon’s Graceland 
but to the life of Elvis Presley and the 
life of Martin Luther King Jr., who was 
assassinated there, and also to one of 
my favourite Gillian Welch songs, Elvis 
Presley Blues. It’s meant to draw on all of 
this imagery and mythology that we have 
associated with Memphis, but also our 
entire national identity.” 

The theme of America losing its sparkle 
is echoed on the title track and songs such 
as Promised Land and opener Hope of a 
Lifetime. It’s heavy stuff, which may be 
why The Milk Carton Kids like to lighten 
the mood a bit when performing live. The 
two have become known for their onstage 
banter and between-song levity, some- 
thing Ryan sees as an integral part of the 
group’s overall esthetic. 

“The songs deal with issues which we 
take seriously and the time between songs 
is where we get to not take ourselves as 
seriously,” he says. “I’m starting to think 
that one only works because of the other. 
I don’t know if anybody would think that 
a couple of guys standing onstage being 
awkward, the way we are, and being 
incredibly dry and self-effacing would be 
quite as funny if they weren’t constantly 
recovering from songs that are meant to 
affect them deeply on an emotional level. 
I think, to put it simply, it’s a little bit of 
respite between the songs to have some 
light-hearted back and forth between us 
and the crowd.” 


Scott Alarik talks with Borealis, 
Compass, and Red House Records — 
three of the largest folk labels in 
North America—to find out how they 
are coping in an ever-increasing dig- 
ital world. Very well, as it turns out. 


% ed House Records turns 30 this 
x 4 year. That’s remarkable for any- 
à thing with both “folk music” and 
“business” in its description, but even more 
impressive given all the predictions about 
the demise of independent labels. The com- 
bined pressures of shrinking retail outlets 
and the rise of DIY (Do It Yourself) options 
for artists make the small label seem as 


quaintly obsolete as matching pinstripe 
shirts on folk groups. 

But Minnesota-based Red House, Canadi- 
an indie Borealis, and Nashville’s Compass 
Records say they’re doing just fine. And the 
reasons bode well not only for them but for 
folk music. 

“In some ways, we are kind of a relic,” 
says Red House president Eric Peltoniemi. 
“For awhile, we bought into the idea that 
the old ways were totally gone. Then we 
decided to focus on why we're a label —to 
support performers and their music. While 
we’re changing with the digital age, we're 
doing it with the old-fashioned notion that 
everything is built on human interaction 
and relationships. And that still works.” 

New digital businesses offer musicians 
the help they used to get only from labels, 
including recording, pressing, graphics, 


| Eric Peltoniemi 


distribution, and promotion. So why do 
they need labels? 

The first thing The Wailin’ Jennys’ Nicky 
Mehta mentions is the cachet. Red House, their 
label in the States, has a solid roster of artists 
known for quality music and durable careers. 


“Before the Jennys ever happened, it was 
my little dream to be on Red House,” she 
says. “I just loved the people on it: John 
Gorka, Lucy Kaplansky, Greg Brown. It 
seemed like such a true and honest label. 
And that's for real. They are exactly what 
I dreamed they were: smart, good business 
people who actually have a heart.” 

Alison Brown and husband Garry West 
started Compass in 1994 because they sensed 
a need for an artist-run label. Their Alison 
Brown Trio is one of Compass's top acts. 

Brown laughs when asked why artists 
need labels. “Believe me, I am speaking 
first-hand here. It's really hard to have your 
head on all the administrative things, then 
flip a switch and focus on the creative. 
When I think about how little we knew 
when we started, I’m not sure why anyone 
would choose to go that way. It's a huge 
learning curve.” 

Perennial songwriting star Catie Cur- 
tis has seen the biz from both sides. She 
recorded with big labels EMI and Vanguard 
before signing with Compass. 

“If you weren’t going to have a hit single, 
Vanguard was kind of at a loss for what 
to do,” she says. “I felt like Compass was 
more interested in the grassroots scene, 
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whereas Vanguard and EMI were shooting 
for a wider audience, in more of an all-or- 
nothing scenario. It’s really helped to have 
a label that understands how my kind of 
career works, and that it’s about fans, not 
big breaks.” 

Still, the new realities are changing 
the dynamic between artists and labels. 
The Wailin’ Jennys are starting their own 
Canadian label, though Red House will 
continue as their U.S. label, and Curtis is 
considering going DIY. Many artists go 
DIY for solo projects and with labels for 
band recordings. 

Brown says the shrinking retail world has 
vastly reduced the cash flow small labels 
have to invest in artists. Compass is doing 
more 50/50 deals, with the artists bringing 
in finished recordings and Compass invest- 
ing its resources in distribution, marketing 
and tour support. 

That’s always been the Borealis model, 
another artist-run label founded in 1995. 
“Because we're all artists,” says co-founder 
Bill Garrett, “we decided to license masters 
from the artist, and match that cost in 
promotion and distribution. So everybody’s 
focused on what they do best. I think that 
ethos was supplied by those that came 
before us, the idea that artists should own 
their music.” 

Nearly everything in the folk market is 
driven by fans interacting with artists. For 
all three labels, direct sales at concerts 
constitute one-third to one-half of sales, 
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and that percentage is rising. 

This turns digital downloads into more 
boon than boondoggle for the folk world. 
It's the fastest-growing part of the music 
business, although 66 per cent of sales are 
still physical. Brown says that’s more like 
75-80 per cent in the folk world, because of 
stage sales. As Garrett puts it, “You can’t 
autograph a download”. 

He added, however, that Borealis can 
track spikes in digital sales to where artists 
have toured, as fans play tracks for friends, 
who download them from ¡Tunes or Ama- 
zon. Of course, they also burn CDs for one 
another. But in folkdom, even that has an 
upside, because it creates new fans—which 
leads to more concert sales. 

That direct pipeline between artists and 
fans benefits labels in other ways. “In some 
ways, folk labels are more secure than the 
big ones,” says Garrett. “Because we're 
small, we're more beholden to our artists, 
and they’re the best bellwethers of what's 
going on out there. They’re talking to au- 
diences every night, and coming back with 
ideas about how we should move ahead.” 


It also keeps the folk biz more human. 
That makes it easier to absorb the changes, 
gadgets and gizmos, the way an old ballad 
absorbs the new tricks of each generation, 
keeps what's useful and gently shakes off 
the rest. 

Take the new vinyl fad, for example. 

All of a sudden it's the old folks using 
CDs, and the young hipsters wanting vinyl 
records. Whassup with that? Dig down and 
it’s yet another affirmation of folk’s endur- 
ing values. “I think it shows that people are 
searching for more humanness in their art,” 
says Brown, adding that they make dandy 
display items at concerts. 

While other genres swim frantically in the 
uncertain tide of the digital age, it’s coaxing 
folk back toward the calm waters of what 
this music has always been: real people 
making real music for real people. And that 
never changes. 

Peltoniemi is optimistic. “The structure of 
what a label is has always been on the road 
to extinction because it’s always changing. 
We’re always going to be a different kind 
of label, using new tools to do the same 


basic job. But folk labels are definitely 
coming back, just like the music. Because 
what doesn’t change is the music, and the 


people who love it.” 

“If your intention is not the bottom line,” 
says Nicky Mehta, 
to business is completely different. And 
that’s true all over the folk world. It’s just a 
friendlier place.” 


“then your approach 
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Common Ground 


David Francey initially inspired Ash- 
ley Condon to write songs. And now 
he has just produced her second 
recording, The Great Compromise. 
Sandy MacDonald serves up the 
superlatives. 


ometimes good things do come to 

those who wait. Ashley Condon 

had been ruminating for months 
how best to follow up her award-winning 
debut CD, Come In From The Cold. That 
breakthrough album was nominated for a 
2011 Canadian Folk Music Award and a 
2011 East Coast Music Award. 

Like fellow Islanders Rose Cousins and 
Catherine MacLellan, Condon is a gifted 
introspective songwriter with a knack for 
uncovering beauty in simplicity. 

Last spring, Condon was up to her elbows 
in the red dirt of her garden in tiny Stur- 
geon, PEI. The winter chill had finally left 
the ground, bringing the warm promise of a 
new season. 

“I was out weeding the garden,” recalls 
Condon, “covered in dirt when the phone 
rings.” At the other end is Mark Watson, 
manager of Canadian folk icon David 
Francey. “He says David is interested in 
working with me on my new CD.” 

For an aspiring songwriter, the promise 
of working with the multiple Juno-winning 
folk musician was a dream come true—a 
decade in the making. 

Though Francey had never produced 
another artist, he was so moved after 
hearing Condon's music that he reached out 
to her through his manager. More than his 
considerable skill at arranging songs and 
finding the hidden gem in a tune, Condon 
says Francey’s relaxed presence gave her 
the confidence to put her music front and 
centre. 

“He's such a generous soul that I felt I was 
wrapped in a warm hug the whole week.” 

This Great Compromise, a gorgeous 
13-track collection of Condon’s original 
songs (plus two co-writes with Francey), 
was released in late May. Like Francey’s 
best work, this album trims away the frills 
to lay bare the simple beauty of acoustic 
songs well written and well performed. 

Since first hearing Francey onstage in 


Ashley Condon 


Toronto in 2003, Condon has been smitten 
by his beautiful songwriting and charismat- 
ic stage presence. She’d left little Murray 
River North, PEI, to study theatre in the big 
city. At the urging of a friend one evening, 
she went to Hugh’s Room to hear Francey 
perform. 

“I had such a visceral response to David's 
music and storytelling that I literally cried 
through most of his show. I was so moved 
by his generosity of spirit, his sincerity and 
his disposition onstage.” 

Condon had been picking away at writing 
songs, waffling between pursuing theatre or 
music, always drawn to performing in some 
way. “But that night really solidified for me 
that I wanted to write songs.” 

She introduced herself to Francey after the 
show and maintained a connection with him, 
catching his shows whenever she could. 

Fast forward 10 years: Condon is back 
living on P.E.I., making a name for herself 
as a gifted young performer and songwriter. 
She’d earned two 2012 Music P.E.I. Awards 
for New Artist Of The Year and the Lynn 
Grishko Memorial Bursary. 

Then the hand of fate seemed to reach 
out. Francey was booked through the 
Songwriters Association of Canada to lead 
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a songwriter’s circle at the Kings Playhouse 
in Georgetown, PEI, just a half-hour drive 
from Condon’s home. 

“I was put on that songwriters circle with 
him, and was totally star struck.” 

After her powerful performance onstage 
that weekend, the feeling was mutual. 
Francey put the wheels in motion to work 
with Condon. 

“I was blown out of my chair when I first 
heard Ashley perform,” says Francey. 

“She is a brilliant observer of the human 
condition, a superb writer of timeless songs 
and blessed with the voice of an angel.” 

Last November, she flew up to Francey’s 
home in Perth, ON, to spend a week 
working on song arrangements and writing 
together. She brought along 14 solid tunes 
for the album. 

“T had a sense of which ones were going 
to work. I had been thinking about this 
album for a year, trying to decide on a 
producer and a studio. 

“Then when I sat down with David, we 
were completely on the same page—I would 
be singing a song and he’d say, ‘OK, that’s 
it. I don’t want to touch it, it’s ready’.” 

Sitting at Francey’s kitchen table next to 
the cosy wood stove writing songs was a 
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dream come true. “I sat there with my pen and paper and glass 
of wine. That was my life for a week and it was amazing.” 

Francey has a unique style of writing, borne out of his mod- 
est abilities on the guitar. He writes without accompaniment, 
allowing the melodies more free range to find themselves. 
Condon says she’d never written that way but loved the free- 
dom to open up the music. 

“It helped me step away and create more freedom in the 
melody because I wasn’t locked into the guitar playing.” 

They reconvened a month later in nearby Almonte, ON, at 
Signal Path Studio where Francey had recently recorded his 
new album, So Say We All. He also enlisted his ace studio 
players — Mark Westburg on acoustic guitar, Chris Coole on 
banjo and Darren McMullen playing mandolin and bouzouki. 

The recording sessions went quickly, due in part to the intui- 
tive musicians on the gig and the easy chemistry they brought 
to the recording. The album is awash with warm guitars, frailed 
banjo and delicious mandolin, all supporting Condon’s singing. 

She and Francey kept the arrangements sparse, allowing her 
rich, expressive voice to be out front. Everything was recorded 
off the floor, without the studio over-layering. 

“Pd been reluctant to take on the role of producer for anyone 
but myself until I heard Ashley,” says Francey. “I was captivat- 
ed by her voice and by her words. Here were songs as real as 
the day was long, succinct and compelling. And this beautiful 
voice. I remember thinking, ‘everyone needs to hear her” and 
‘I need to hear more!”. I thought I could help and wanted to. 

“I got the boys together—everyone chips in ideas. We call 
this *voluntary democracy”. Ashley got better with every song 
we recorded and the songs themselves were rock solid. It was 
a privilege to captain this project and to work with her. She is 
truly outstanding and a joy to be around. I feel lucky to have 
been part of the crew.” 

Condon put all of her gifts to good use for Betty's Song, the 
centrepiece of the album. A moving elegy for her late mother, 
Betty, a resourceful fisherwoman in P.E.I. who passed away in 
November 2002. It was the song that so impressed Francey at 
the SAC performance in Georgetown. 

“That song solidified our working relationship,” explains 
Condon. “It's a song that represented a venture into a deeper 
place in songwriting. It was a really hard song to write, very 
painful—I didn’t think I should share it with people because it 
was a little too intimate. 

“But there was such a visceral emotional response from peo- 
ple when I sang it that I realized I had to perform the song. 

“And it also helped me connect with the idea of songwriting 
as therapy and healing and as a tool for other people to heal.” 

Condon has grown into an engaging live performer, due in 
part to her theatre background. This summer, she’ll play the 
Stan Rogers Folk Festival, Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival 
and the Shelter Valley Folk Festival in Grafton, ON. 

“Theatre school taught me how to connect with an audience 
and how to feel comfortable onstage. And it gave me a sense 
of confidence and relaxation on the stage, to be open for what- 
ever is moving through me—the sense of wild abandon where 


anything goes.” 
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Danny Michel 


It took a few scary false starts before 
Danny Michel found his mojo to 
make an extraordinary new record, 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me, 

in remote Belize under the watchful 
eye of celebrated producer Ivan Du- 
ran and the award-winning Garifuna 
Collective. Words: Roddy Campbell. 


“2% tone the bloody crows! Who 

would ever have envisaged 

27 © Danny Michel joining forces 

mam” with Belize’s celebrated Gar- 

ifuna Collective and making an album as 
bold, brilliant and breathtakingly inspired 
as Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me? 
Certainly not me! 

All right, he did write most of the songs 
for his Sunset Sea album in Belize. And 
yes, he does have previous with exotic 
projects. Remember his tribute to the 
Thin White Duke: Loving The Alien: The 
Songs of David Bowie (2006)? But to have 
84-year-old Paul Nabor, the high priest of 
Paranda, sing on your record, well, that’s 
a whole different kettle of cod altogether 
isn’t it? 

Danny, as it turns out, has a 15-year his- 
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tory with the tiny Central American country 
nestled on the edge of the Caribbean. He 
initially went there as a tourist to snorkel 
and visit the Mayan ruins. But with repeat 
visits he grew more and more involved 
with the community. Indeed, he now active- 
ly raises funds for the Ocean Academy, 

a non-profit community high school on 
beautiful Caye Caulker Island. See sidebar 
for details. 

When the epic, trailblazing reference 
book World Music: The Rough Guide was 
published in 1994, it made no mention of 
the Garifuna and their traditional Paranda 
music. It took two key proponents, Ivan 
Duran and Andy Palacio, to create a series 
of fabulous records that grabbed global at- 
tention. In particular, Palacio’s masterpiece 
Watina (2007) featured a multi-generation- 
al crew of Garifuna musicians from Belize, 
Guatemala and Honduras. Their ranks 
included Paul Nabor. Wátina won a pres- 
tigious BBC 3 World Music Award in the 
Americas Category as well as an esteemed 
but posthumous WOMEX Award. Palacio, 
tragically, died from a brain aneurism in 
January 2008 aged 47. Those discs, pro- 
duced by Duran at Stonetree Studios, then 


the only recording facility in Belize, slowly 
crept into Danny Michel’s consciousness. 

“T had started buying all these local 
records, Andy Palacio and Paul Nabor,” he 
says. “Then I started reading the liner notes 
and found they were all done at the same 
studio with the same people. I thought, 
‘Man, I’m going to contact them. What’s 
the worst they can say, no?’ 

“So, I introduced myself. Talked about 
how long I’d been coming to the country. 
Talked about the school. I sent a bunch of 
my music and my videos and talked about 
how I would love to do something with 
them. And they said, ‘Yeah.’ That says a 
lot about their adventurous spirits. But they 
were really cautious of me. It took a while 
to work my way in. When I think back on 
it, I can’t believe it was me walking into a 
room full of these musicians, this skinny 
white dude from Canada.” 

To add to his trepidation, the skinny white 
dude from Kitchener-Waterloo, ON, was 
a singer/songwriter—one of the best in 
this country, as a matter of fact. But to the 
Garifuna, singer/songwriters are an alien 
cultural concept. 

“A guy like myself that plays the guitar 
and sings, they find a bit odd,” says Danny. 
“They even find Johnny Cash and Bob 
Dylan peculiar. ‘What am I going to do? I 
can’t dance to it! I can't make love to it!’ 
Garifuna music is about celebration. It’s 
not about whining. North American singer/ 
songwriters are always whining about 
falling out of love all the time, right? ‘Life 
is too short to be writing whining songs.’ 
But I think they were excited because I was 
so in love with what they do.” 

If Danny initially felt slightly out of place 


The Ocean Academy 

In Belize, education is expensive due 
to school fees, books, and uniforms; 
most children are forced out of the 
educational system and are often left 
with marginal literacy and numeracy 
skills. Since 2011, Danny has raised 
almost $45,000 for scholarships for 
students attending the Ocean Acad- 
emy—a non-profit community high 
school on the island of Caye Caulker. 
A year’s tuition runs around $1,000. 
Contributions to the Danny Michel 
Ocean Academy Fund can be made 
through www.dannymichel.com 


at Stonetree, his hosts, too, were unsure of 
what to expect from someone who turned 
up at their door with no guitar, no songs 
and with little more than a few ideas. 

“Tt was a completely new experience for 
us,” says Ivan. “It was the first time that 
someone from the outside had asked to 
collaborate on a full album. I am hoping 
that this record will encourage more artists 
to be more adventurous with their music 
and open up to new sounds.” 

At the heart of Paranda lies three drums: 
the lead primera (heart drum), the count- 
er-rhythmic segunda (shadow) and the 
bass-line tercera (third). Other traditional 
instruments include reed flutes, conch shell 
horns, turtle shell percussion, claves and 
shakers and scrapers. Acoustic guitars, 
too, play a significant role in the joyful, 
uplifting rhythms that make Black Birds 
Are Dancing Over Me such a heartwarming 
disc. The title comes from a Garifuna song 
vocalist Desiree Diego sang as she tried to 
work out an ending for Danny’s Survivor ’s 
Guilt. It’s a lovely story in itself. 

“Desiree suddenly started singing this 
song that was so beautiful,” says Danny. 
“I thought, ‘Oh my gosh, let's use that. It's 
beautiful’. At the same time I’m feeling 
really shy because I’m thinking, ‘I can’t 
put this on my record without knowing 
what she’s saying’. So I said, ‘Listen, can 
you tell me what it means?’ And she said, 
“Black birds are dancing over me”. I just 
sat there and went, “That's it’, because I 


was looking for a title for the record, too. 
I thought, “How cool, she just named the 
album”. It was such a beautiful, simple 
moment.” 

Wonderfully consistent from start to 
finish, Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me 
inevitably draws comparisons with the 
recordings of Paul Simon and David Byrne. 
Exalted company for sure. But Danny’s 
probably closer in spirit to Daniel Lanois 
than the other two. Both offer a soft yet 
engaging vocal delivery and an uncanny 
ability to cut to the heart of a song with 
minimal fuss. And like Daniel, Danny 
knows his way around a recording studio, 
having produced all his own albums. Noth- 
ing in his past, however, prepared him for 
recording with the Garifuna Collective. 

Danny: “Recording with them was like 
me getting kicked right on my ass. They 
did everything so different from what I was 
used to. I wanted to be out of my comfort 
zone. I thought if I played my guitar it 
would sound like me, the sound I always 
have. I was going for something else. I 


wanted to use their stuff, to be all-authentic. 


“They took my guitar jack and plugged 
it into a direct box, no amp. It was a very 
untraditional way to record. It’s a terrible 
sound, technically. And l’d say, ‘Hey, hey, 
whoa, whoa! Let's get a nice amp and we’ ll 
get a real nice sound, a really bright tone’. 
And everyone just started to snicker and 
laugh. I went what is going on? What? 
They all thought that was kind of cheesy. 


The Garifuna 

In 1635, two Spanish ships carrying 
slaves, kidnapped from what we know 
as Nigeria, were wrecked in the east- 
ern Caribbean just off the island of St. 
Vincent. Those that survived integrat- 
ed with the indigenous Arawakan, or 
Carib Indians, who had migrated north 
from the Orinoco Delta in the 14th 
century. Carib comes from the Spanish 
caribe, meaning cannibal. It is also the 
source of the word Caribbean. From 
the union of Africans and Indians on 
St. Vincent came a new population 
of black Caribs, now known as the 
Garifuna people. And they became 
numerous and prosperous. 

French colonists arrived on St. 
Vincent in 1750 and co-existed peace- 
fully with the Garifuna. The British 
followed in 1763. They, however, 
aggressively persued the French and 
Garifuna lands to grow sugar cane. For 
32 years the British proceeded to take 
the island by force, torching houses, 
canoes and crops and jailing and 
killing hundreds of the Garifuna. Sick 
and starving, they finally surrendered. 
And in 1797, more than 4,000 of them 
were sent to the island of Baliceax, 
where over half died from diseases 
like yellow fever and malaria. The rest 
were exiled to the island of Roatan off 
the coast of Honduras. From there they 
spread along the mainland from Nic- 
aragua to Belize. Today the Garifuna 
population in Belize is estimated at 
about 15,000. 
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DEAR SIST 


(A) gorgeous voice and sense of purpose, supported by . 
superb ensemble.” —The Washington Post 


DEAR SISTER showcases Lynch and her razor sharp 
band (Mark Schatz, Matt Wingate, Bryan McDowell) on 
id set of bluegrassy folk and Americana. Featur 
uests Tim O’Brien, Alison Brown, Rob Ickes, N 
Larry Atamanuik, and Kenny Malone. 


TONY RCRANUS MYSTERIOUS BOLE 


MYSTERIOUS BOUNDARIES 


Tony McManus is well known around the world as the 

: Re | most accomplished practitioner of fingerstyle Celtic 

i i oy | guitar playing, but when friend and mandolinist Mike 
Marshall challenged him to learn Bach’s E major 

Prelude for solo violin on the guitar, he was forced to look at his instrument in 

a new light. MYSTERIOUS BOUNDARIES is a unique collection of classical 

performances that raises the bar in the world of fingerstyle guitar. 


ON THE EDGE 


“Frank Solivan & Dirty Kitchen have certainly ranked 


among the “buzz” bluegrass bands...a razor sharp, 
confident quartet.” —Bluegrass Unlimited 


Esteemed guests Tim O’Brien, Rob Ickes and Megan McCormick join Frank 
- Solivan’s skilled team of pickers (Mike Munford, Chris Luquette and Danny Booth) 
on original songs that virtually jump off of the CD. 


Rebecca Frazier (Hit & Run Bluegrass 
some of the finest players in bluegrass: 
Ron Block, Shad Cobb, John Frazi 
Shelby Means, Scott Vestal and Sion 


“Do you want to sound like Eric Clap- 
ton?’ That kind of thing. Not that there is 
anything wrong with Eric Clapton. ‘Do you 
want that [generic] American rock guitar 
sound?” ‘I don’t know, that’s all I’ve ever 
been taught’. 

“So I decided, ‘OK, Danny, let go. Do 
whatever they tell you. That's why you're 
here. There’s no point in coming here 
arguing”. So that's what I did. And then all 
of a sudden these sounds started coming 
out. They were playing these old strange 
guitars. They pulled out turtle shells, real 
turtle shells that once held bowls of soup, 
and a scraper made from the jawbone of a 
donkey. The sound was so authentic. It was 
awesome. 

Ivan: “Sometimes we would scratch 
our heads and think, ‘This is not going to 
work!’. But most of the time it went really 
smooth and all the musical ideas jelled 
nicely. The fact that Danny was so excited 
about our instruments, and the new sounds 
he was hearing, made it so much easier. 
Once he realized that we knew what we 
were doing in the studio and decided to 
just ‘let go’, that’s when things got really 
interesting because we were all just being 
ourselves.” 

Most of the recording sessions took place 
throughout November and December 2012 
at Stonetree Studio in Benque Viejo del 
Carmen, close to the Guatemala border and 
140 kilometres from Belize City. Danny 
arrived by public transport on the colourful 
bus featured on the album cover. Six Shoot- 
er Records released eight tracks from these 
sessions in Canada initially recorded under 
Danny Michel & The Benque Players—a 
name they made up as not all members of 
the Collective took part in the first session. 
However, they have since recorded three 
more tracks and all 11 will now see world- 
wide release in September on the influential 
Cumbancha label under Danny Michel with 
the Garifuna Collective. Credit to them, Six 
Shooter has re-released it in Canada with 
the extra tracks. 

The three new songs were done in a day. 
Easy peasy. Obviously Danny Michel and 
the Garifuna Collective had found their 
mojo, yeah? 

“They had a really wonderful way about 
them, about their culture, that particular 
group of people. It took me a long time 
to get it. They would always burst out 


The Garifúna Collectives a 


into laughter at moments when nothing 
was said. And I thought, ‘Oh my God, 
they are laughing at me”. I thought, “They 
think I am terrible”. Or something. I went 
to Ivan and said, “What's going on. I’m 
getting scared here. Are they laughing at 
my songs?”. He said, “No man, when they 
laugh that means they are having a great 
time”. I went, “What? They are paying me 
a compliment?”. ‘Don’t worry man, you're 
really great’. 

Ivan: “I told him not to worry. It’s a good 
thing when everyone is laughing. Imagine 
being in a studio where everybody is seri- 
ous and looking at the clock.” 

The three new tracks include This What It 
Is, a lovingly mindful song that samples the 
singing of Paul Nobar. The samples came 
from previous tapes Ivan had recorded 
and Danny built a melody and new words 
around that raw, emotional voice. Nobar, 
who is also a buyei—a spirit medium and 
healer who attends to his congregation in 
Punta Gorda— was scheduled to appear 
at the sessions but reconsidered the long 
journey from his village in the south of the 
country. Danny, however, will perform with 
the last of the great Parrenderos in Belize 
City later this summer along with the rest 
of the Garifuna Collective. 

“Pd heard his music and saw a great 
documentary [Three Kings of Belize] that 
featured him in it. And I think he’s the cool- 
est dude ever. That, and if we are talking 
about Belize, the guy is huge there and very 
well respected. He’s great.” 

Yeah, and so too is Black Birds Are 
Dancing Over Me. Pushed for a succinct 
comment on a project that challenged his 
sanity, albeit fleetingly, Danny humbly 


hopes his record will shine a light on the 
Garifuna Collective and open minds to 
world music in general. He also takes great 
comfort in the fact its opening track is his 
finest hour—well, actually four minutes 
and eight seconds. 

“What Colour Are You?, there’s some- 
thing about that song that I really, really 
enjoy. It’s my favourite thing that I’ve ever 
recorded. I just love everything about that 
one. Usually I’m quite picky and I can list a 
million things about each song that I don’t 
like and I wish I could have done different. 
But that one I really, really liked. It was one 
of these songs that happened really fast and 
worked. It was really neat. It just had a nice 
feel. The groove was beautiful.” 

Danny Michel will tour North America 
throughout July with the Garifuna Collec- 
tive. 

“I’m sure it is going to be a lot of fun,” 
says Ivan Duran. “Everyone will be laugh- 
ing, just like we did in the studio.” 

www.dannymichel.com 


Arana, Ivan Durang 
and Danny Michel" 
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Peter Rowan 


b n disc three of the superbly 


4 compiled and packaged box 
À set The Music of Bill Monroe 
m= (1936 to 1994), four tracks 
from late 1966 and early 1967 feature a 
24-year-old Peter Rowan as a member of 
Monroe’s Bluegrass Boys. 
Rowan plays guitar on all four tracks 
and dispenses a haunting lead vocal on 
Midnight On The Stormy Deep. For many 
musicians, such credits would be the jewels 
in the crown of a career. But for Peter Row- 
an, his time with Bill Monroe, as defining 
a time as it may have been, is just one of 
many amazing moments and brilliantly 
etched snapshots in a life of musical cre- 
ativity. Now at 70 years of age, Rowan and 
his admirers can look at a musical journey 
that has been wonderfully nomadic, ridicu- 
lously eclectic but with rich results, and one 
built on tradition, yet created and dispensed 
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with a unique vision. 

His work in the world of late *60s and 
early ’70s rock music, in both Earth Opera 
and Seatrain with early musical foils like 
David Grisman and Richard Greene, sug- 
gest that Rowan could identify with many 
genres. By the time the mid-’70s rolled 
around, his talents with his pen matched 
both those of his instrumental and vocal 
abilities and his tunes began to find consid- 
erable favour with audiences and his peers. 
If he wasn’t introduced to a new fan via his 
work with Jerry Garcia, Vassar Clements 
and Grisman in Old and In The Way, songs 
like Lonesome L.A. Cowboy and Panama 
Red found their way to large counter-cul- 
ture audiences thanks to readings by the 
New Riders of the Purple Sage. 

Rowan’s solo body of work charged 
across terrain that embraced bluegrass and 
newgrass as well as rockabilly, Tex-Mex 


border music, honky-tonk country and 
reggae. 

It’s hard to know where to begin when 
suggesting the best of what Rowan has 
served up over the years but albums like 
Medicine Trail, The First Whippoorwill and 
Dust Bowl Children stand the test of time. 

In the 45-plus years Rowan has been 
recording he’s also cut memorable sides 
with his brothers Chris and Lorin under 
the banner The Rowan Brothers. He’s also 
enlisted the Nashville Bluegrass Band and 
the all-star cast of the Telluride Festival for 
recordings, and come up with wonderful 
results. 

Some of his best work is found on two 
relatively recent recordings with Tony Rice, 
You Were There For Me and Quartet as 
well as a new release with the likes of Jesse 
McReynolds, Del McCoury and Bobby 
Osbourne aptly titled The Old School. 

It’s been quite the ride for Rowan and 
his audience, and the good news is there’s 
more to come from this man, who on one 
hand carries on the mission of his one-time 
boss and mentor Bill Monroe, while on the 
other continues to create with that “cosmic 
cowboy” muse and sense of adventure that 
has served him so well. 

Questions by Peter North 


What was the gateway into, or catalyst 
for, this collection of songs found on your 
latest album, The Old School, which is on 
Compass Records? 


Well, Alison Brown and Compass were 
committed to doing something with me and 
we had worked together well on our last 
project, which was called Legacy, which is 
my personal story told in bluegrass terms. 

So I was in Australia, strangely enough, 
and it was Anzac Day, that’s the national 
Memorial Day for the troops who fought 
in Gallipoli in World War One. There’s 
this whole mythology about the Australian 
troops being the legions of the British 
Empire that would be sent in by the Crown 


into combat situations. It's always an upset- 
ting thing for me about this process about 
how young men are sent to war. 

Anyway, I talked to an old soldier who 
had served in Burma in the Second World 
War and he told me about being in the 87th 
battalion in the jungles and he used the 
term “we were old school, you know”. 

And I thought, ‘my God, that is so great 
you know, the idea of the old school is that 
sense of trust and camaraderie, a sense of 
shared inheritance and a shared goal”. And 
in bluegrass music the phrase old school 
was most apt, when you heard someone 
like Bill Monroe say, “let's move forward 
and let's further the music”. The idea is not 
to just perform it but dig deeper and further 
the music. My sense of the old school is the 


great singer/songwriters in bluegrass music. 


So in a way this album is a tribute to Lester 
Flatt, Carter Stanley, Bill Monroe and 
Jimmy Martin. For instance, my song Drop 
The Bone is the song I would have wanted 
Jimmy Martin to hear and sing "cause it’s 
his type of song. And True Love to Last 

is aimed at the Carter Stanley connection. 
One of my favourite songs on the album 

is my duet with Del McCoury, The Letter 
From Beyond. 


What is the story behind The Letter 
From Beyond that is performed by you, 
Del, and a great band consisting of 
Don Rigsby, Buddy Spicher and Stuart 
Duncan on fiddles, and Dennis Crouch 
on bass? 


The Letter From Beyond arrived in my 
brain from outer space after playing Bill 
Monroe music with the Travelling Mc- 
Coury’s. I had been singing lead all week, 
singing on all the songs and, man, talk 
about old school; you have to be in such 
physical shape to even sing those songs in 
those keys. After a week of that I was up in 
Vermont and this song just arose, unbidden 
in my mind, confessin’ all my love in this 
letter from beyond. That's a real Monroe 
type of thing. So I was just happily drawing 
on these influences, whereas maybe before 
it was like I was struggling to find my 
own voice and I couldn’t be as generous 
as adopting the songwriting styles of my 
heroes. It’s about trusting that one’s own 
creative energies can mingle with where 
these influences come from. 


You mentioned Alison (Brown) at the 
top and how you had worked together 
before. I find it interesting that here you 
have one of the great banjo players of 
any era as your producer but she stayed 
on the control room side of the glass for 
this project and left the banjo playing to 
other musicians. Was the envisioning of 
how the sessions would unfold a com- 
bined effort between the two of you? 


Once I suggested the idea of being on the 
bluegrass trail, and the old school idea to 
her with us using some of the Bluegrass 
Boys in a reunion setting, they (Alison 
& Compass) came back to me and said, 
“we like that idea but let’s not narrow it 
to just the Bluegrass Boys’. They felt we 
should bring some other musicians in and 
I had already wanted Bobby Osborne and 
Jesse McReynolds in from the beginning, 
progenitors of the great mandolin style in 
bluegrass playing right from the beginning. 
That proved to be an awesome experience, 
the way these guys brought their years of 
expertise to the situation. We all felt like we 
were in school again. 

It’s about not doing recapitulation; the 
guiding motive was to further the music, to 
do fresh things. Everybody was completely 
capable and when we were finished we 
didn’t want to be done. 


The Peter Rowan Band 


As you were writing these songs did 
you hear specific musicians playing 
specific parts? 


I always heard Jesse on Mountain Man’s 
Dream and Bobby on Stealin’ My Time. 
Their mandolin styles are so unique. 

You think of the mandolin as a delicate 
instrument used for colouration but I think 
we used the mandolins on this record as a 
real motif. We also had Ronnie McCoury 
and Chris Henry on the sessions. Chris 
shines on the record and he’s in the band 
now and he’s a bright young star in the 
bluegrass world. Then Don Rigsby is on 
The Letter From Beyond and True Love To 
Last and he’s fantastic. Don represents a 
whole school of music, the serious side of 
the Kentucky thing. Plus, he has that high 
tenor voice. 

Mike Cleveland outdid himself on fiddle 
and it was great to have Buddy Spich- 
er back and doing fiddle duets with Stu 
Duncan. 

I’m not sure I could have had the outside 
vision that Alison did, and her suggestions 
really made a difference. 


Given your history, can you enlighten 
us a little more about the importance 
of mentorship? As a musician who was 
mentored by Bill Monroe and others 
and as a musician who has encouraged 
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Peter Rowan 


younger artists, I would suggest that 
you”ve influenced and inspired artists 
like Caroline Herring and Drew Emmitt, 
just to name a couple. 


The great thing about young players, like 
when I was with Bill Monroe, is that you 
give them that opportunity and if the player 
really does their homework they really add 
so much to the moment, and Chris Henry 
was an example of that on Old School. 

Mentoring can be very casual and it’s 
different with every person. When I met 
Caroline in Mississippi and worked with 
her, I just encouraged her and she eventu- 
ally found her voice. Drew, I used to sit in 
with his band Leftover Salmon and I just 
tried to share the music and the moment. 

I mean, I’m not Bill Monroe but when I 
did Earth Opera | was just fresh out of his 
band and we had never counted a song in 
and I had to learn to be not of that school. 

In the old school the lead instrument 
would play the first few notes and that 
sets the tempo and the time and there’s no 
count. I never heard Bill Monroe count in a 
song, you had to be already on the edge of 
it and aware and at attention to know when 
to go and the timing has to be solid from 
the first entrance. 
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One of Bill’s big bugaboos in his mentor- 
ship was about rushing the words. It was 
about giving the words space and it was 
really high art and he was a master of it. 
Phrasing each word has a power of its own. 

Bill’s mentorship was also about the pow- 
er of the bandstand. He never rehearsed, 
ever. We’d practice and he’d sit there open- 
ing his mail. We’d practice down at the old 
WSN building. Back in those days we*d 
rehearse in the room where Hank Williams 
had written his first songs with Fred Rose, 
a little tiny studio. You’d get people like 
Ernest Tubb and his band rolling in with 
the big bus and wearing their snappy outfits 
with steel-toed boots jammin’ in the back 
room. That was quite something. 

That was the old school. 

Vassar Clements told me that. I asked 
Vassar what it was like when he played 
with Bill Monroe and he said, ‘oh, you 
know, Pete. Drive all night, shave in cold 
water, raise your hand up high and smile’. 


It’s a year since Doc Watson passed 
on and you’ve written a beautiful piece 
that is on Old School titled Doc Watson 
Morning. Some recollections about Doc 
you’d like to share? 


I met Doc before I went with Bill. I was 
20 and Doc was 35. I had left school and I 
met him at Jim Rooney’s place in Cam- 
bridge. We'd both bunk at Jim’s. I was 
pretty much in awe of Doc and he was 
super friendly and asked me to go on the 
road with him but I had a destination that I 
thought I had to be at. 

Although I did open some shows for him. 
I had no self-confidence at that time, but 
he’d invite me to come up and play mando- 
lin with him all night. 

The interesting thing about Doc was he 
was already rootin’ for the next genera- 
tion—myself, Sam Bush, Jerry (Douglas). 
That was the huge difference. 


When you hit the road right after a 
new record do you make sure the bulk 
of the new record is out there for the 
audience? 


Oh, yeah. The first four or five tunes in 
a show are always from a new album. For 
one thing you have to learn them (laughs) 
and try to recreate that. The guys are 


respectful of the players on the record and 
want to play it like it is on the record. 

But like when I was with Monroe, we’d 
have to do Blue Moon of Kentucky, Mule- 
skinner Blues and Footprints In The Snow 
and those were the linchpins of the set. So 
you need those as well. 

The live performances of the songs from 
Old School are already better than those 
on the album, in a sense that they are more 
explosive. Plus having this new material 
brings a sense of great anticipation to the 
live shows and it’s inspiring. Hit "em with 
the new stuff and the audience seems to 
like it. 

I’m still studying the new stuff and 
there’s a verse for the song Keepin’ It 
Between the Lines that eludes me for some 
reason. But that’s the beauty of the band- 
stand, improvising in the moment. 


In the new millennium you recorded a 
couple of albums with Tony Rice. What 
stands out for you when you look at that 
musical union? 


Well, really how supportive Tony was 
of me as a singer and songwriter. I tend to 
meet musicians when they are growing a 
little bit tired of being the dancing clown 
in what they are know for. There’s sort of 
a self-parody that can go along with being 
popular. When you first learn something 
that really hits the audience and you do it a 
few times and they really like it, then they 
expect that of you. It’s like now you have 
to imitate yourself reaching for something 
that was new to you at one time, and that’s 
artistry and it’s acting in some ways. 

I’m going to answer your question in a 
round about way. When I was in Old and 
In The Way with Jerry Garcia, he was 
exhausted by being Jerry Garcia of the 
Grateful Dead. What he loved about Old 
and In The Way and what I didn’t under- 
stand or I would have been a lot more 
proactive about keeping the band going is 
that Jerry needed to be someone else who 
just played banjo. Success destroys you in 
a way, destroys your artistry because you 
have to copy yourself. My respect for Jerry 
is very high and he was always trying to 
further the music. 

Here he was in the Grateful Dead filling 
stadiums all over the world yet he wanted 
to be in this little funky band. It can be 


about a fresh start and about being the guy 
who doesn’t have to carry the load. 
The thing with Tony was he had become 


“the guy” on the bluegrass circuit playing 
fiddle tunes, his own tunes or Gordon 
Lightfoot tunes and I wanted to learn how 
to back this guy up. But he wanted to back 
me up. 

He played wonderful complimentary 
chords to the vocal lines and my chord 
structures, he’d find another colour to 
compliment what I was playing. That was a 
fantastic time and I’m just amazed we only 
recorded two albums in that eight years. 
But it was all about the live shows at that 
time and the joy of collaboration. 

I rarely get called upon to do sessions 
"cause people think of me as a lead guy. 
But when Steve Earle called me and asked 
me to play mandolin and back his guitar 
on Train A Comin’ and that tour it was like 
a thrill of a lifetime, and that’s how it was 
with Tony and me. 


In terms of songs, I really like Wild 
Mustang because you can really hear Tony 
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Ronnie Earl & the Broadcasters 
Just For Today (Live) 
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playing that hard-driving bluegrass guitar. 
One of the slower songs I like is Lay My 
Lonesome Down, which was a song of the 
times, politically. 


There’s a documentary movie about 
your life that is near completion and the 
clips that are online make one want to 
view the entire film. What has it been 
like being under the magnifying glass for 
extended periods of time? 


We will see. I made myself available and 
these friends of mine came out on the road 
and they’ve worked really hard on it. My 
concern is, although I haven't seen it, is 
how do you end it when the story hasn't 
ended? They stopped filming five years ago 
and since then the music has changed but 
maybe they’ll just make it evident the story 
is not over. 


Your discography is incredibly deep; 
has there ever been talk of a comprehen- 
sive box set of your career? 


lan Tyson 
All The Good “Uns Vol. 2 


Rory Block 
Avalon: A Tribute to Mississippi John Hurt 


MonkeyJunk 


“When Steve Earle called me and 
asked me to play mandolin and back 


his guitar on Train A n' and that 
tour it was like a thrill ob a lifetime. { 
— Peter Rowan 


Well, I think the problem might be that 
my career has been so diverse. And truth- 
fully, some of my self-produced stuff was 
rather crudely done and in my own way I 
was making field recordings, live perfor- 
mances, that kind of thing. Yeah, I think it’s 
been a little too diverse to get a handle on it 
and it’s not like I’ve had a string of million 
sellers. 

Pve been blessed with some longevity 
and creative spirit and right now I have a 
couple of ideas in mind. Let's put it this 
way: strange collaborations and intimate, 
unique, quirky recordings today are trea- 
sured by people. 

It’s just a thrill to have a new record out, 
it involves a lot of people, and it is a mir- 
acle. Music is a dialogue and that's what I 
want to keep going. 


ORDS 


Amos Garrett Jazz Trio 
Jazzblues 


ALSO COMING IN 2013: 
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There are 36 tracks here ranging from a thor- 
oughly Waits-ian Shenandoah to Iggy Pop’s 
brain-damaged salute to buggery on the high seas 
on Asshole Rules the Navy - Rogues Gallery, Page 59 
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Great voice, great songs, great musicianship. You 
might ask yourself, “Where the hell did this talent 
come from?” — Jenny Ritter, Page 71 


David Francey 


David Francey 
So Say We All (Laker Music) 

“Clouds gather and the rain 
falls / And fills the well that 
feeds us all / And I’m loath to 
complain / But it's been years 
/ Of hard rain And the heart 
knows its own mind / And the 
heart sees and the heart's blind 
/And the heart breaks like a 
window pane / Until it can't 
stop all the hard rain” 

That's the first thing you hear 
as this collection opens and it 
sets a more than usual melan- 
choly tone for David's work. 
Then in the first page of the lin- 
er notes, David acknowledges a 
struggle with emotional ups and 
downs and by acknowledging 
it, adds to the strength of the 
following works. 

David has continually deliv- 
ered work of an extraordinary 
calibre since he so quickly burst 
onto the Canadian folk music 
scene at the perfectly seasoned 
age of 45. He continues again 
but with the admission of run- 
ning with the black dog he adds 
an additional poignant layer to 
the 14 lovingly and honestly 
crafted songs on this collection. 
Harm is particularly emotional- 
ly powerful and strong. 


David Francey —keep strong, 
keep writing, performing and 
recording — it seems to be good 
for you ... and it surely is good 
for us, So Say We All. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Jim Moray 
Skulk (Ardent Music) 

An impressive offering from 
Moray on which he shows off 
his skills on many instruments 
including guitars, piano, bass, 
drums, organ, banjo, concertina 
and melodeon. The songs are 
traditional with two modern 
covers. Lord Douglas 1s as fine 
a piece of storytelling as you'd 
care to hear, lasting more than 
seven minutes and starring 
Andy Cutting on accordion 
and B.J. Cole on pedal steel. 
Other highlights are interesting 
arrangements of Horkstow 
Grange, The Captain's Appren- 
tice and If It’s True. A folky har- 
monica driven take on Lindsey 
Buckingham's Big Love, which 
will be immediately recog- 
nized by fans of Fleetwood 
Mac, provides an interesting 
diversion, but the main focus is 
English folk songs with a subtle 
twist. Moray has forsaken the 
electronica that hallmarked his 


earlier work in favour of a more 
traditional approach. The songs 
work really well in this setting 
and his singing remains strong 
and direct throughout. Thor- 
oughly recommended. 

— By Tim Readman 


Rokia Traoré 
Beautiful Africa (Nonesuch/Warner) 

A genuinely boundary-busting 
artist, Traoré doesn’t follow in 
the footsteps of fellow Malian 
singers like Salif Keita or 
Oumou Sangaré. Thoroughly 
modern, she bridges songs in 
English, French and her native 
Bambara with rock instru- 
mentation and offbeat collab- 
orations. On her 2003 album 
Bowmboi, Traoré recorded with 
the Kronos Quartet. For her 
latest, the statuesque singer has 
teamed up with P.J. Harvey’s 
producer, John Parish, for a 
sound that is rock-tinged, yet 
distinctly African. The album 
features as much Gretsch as 
n’goni, the traditional Malian 
lute, and Traoré isn’t afraid to 
add some distorted lead guitar. 
Striking dynamics abound 
throughout, from the whisper- 
to-a-scream Kouma to the spir- 
ited title track, which expresses 
Traoré’s love for Africa while 
deploring its rampant chaos. 
The album’s most stirring track 
is Sarama, a gentle, swaying 


9) 


Rokia Traoré 


A)! 


Reviews 


hymn in which Traoré sings of 
her admiration for the conti- 
nent's female population: “Ev- 
ery day they face their destiny 
/ Shirtless, barefoot, under 
the sun / Women in Africa are 
strong.” On Beautiful Africa, 
Traoré’s own strength shines 
bright. 

— By Nicholas Jennings 


Les Chauffeurs À 
Pieds 

Les Chats Jaunes Ne Meurent Jamais 
(Scorbut Disques) 

If you haven’t heard them 
before, these guys are so good! 
Young(ish) masters of Quebe- 
cois traditional music, they are 
fast and fleet like few others 
in their all-consuming pursuit 
of great tunes and even greater 
songs. This is what, their fifth 
or sixth disc now? And it’s a 
pretty fair encapsulation of 
their career to date. 

They play it straight on sets 
of tunes, like the Reel des 
bouchons set, rocking like 
Édouard Richard in his prime. 
But then there are the charac- 
teristic flourishes of weirdness 
that we’ve come to expect 
from Les Chauffeurs: some 
quiet French horn filling out the 
background of C’est dans la 
Nouvelle-France, the references 
to Tupperware on Margot, and 
the almost-’60s chanson vibe 
on L’amant refusé (also with 
horn). Wonderful stuff and 
a rather satisfyingly mature 
release. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Malick Pathé Sow & 
Bao Sissoko 
Aduna (Muziekpublique) 

A deceptively simple record 
this: Malick Pathé Sow sings 
and plays guitar and hoddu, 
and Bao Sissoko accompa- 
nies him on kora and backing 
vocals. That’s pretty much it. 
A little calabash here, a little 
erhu there. But what a beautiful 
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disc is Aduna! Reminiscent 
somewhat of early Baaba 
Maal (who Sow has played 
with), there’s a serene 
majesty to their sound that 
is quite entrancing. Modern 
songs about the women’s 
movement in Senegal and the 
campaign to end female gen- 
ital mutilation sit seamlessly 
alongside traditionally rooted 
pieces honouring Mohammed 
and world peace to come. 
Brilliant stuff that you would 
be well-advised to seek out 
now! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Talitha MacKenzie 
Spiorad (Sonas) 

Talitha MacKenzie 
achieved prominence as a 
singer with the group Mouth 
Music way, way back in 
1990. By 1991 she had split 
from Mouth Music and went 
on to a moderately successful 
solo career. Spiorad (Spirit) 
was her third solo album, 
originally released in 1996, 
and now re-released on her 
own Sonas label. 

I’m pleased to report that 
it holds up really quite well. 
While Mouth Music was 
heavy on the technology of 
the time, MacKenzie took a 
more acoustic path in her solo 
work and you would be hard 
pressed to date the release of 
this record simply from its 
sound. The first four tracks, 
in fact, sound quite contem- 
porary and brilliant in and 
of themselves, anchored in 
MacKenzie’s incredible vocal 
performances (and swings 
from Gaelic to Serbian and 
back to Gaelic). There’s also 
one new track here, Spiorad 
Iain, a moving tribute to 
Talitha’s late husband. And 
if Changerais-tu?, a Breton 
dance song, is held back by 
what today sounds like rather 
predictable beats, it’s charm- 


ing at least (love the sampled 
sheep bleats). So, if you don’t 
already have Spiorad in your 
collection, it’s still well worth 
checking out. 

— By Richard Thornley 


A.J. Roach 
Pleistocene (Independent) 

It was in the middle of 
the pile of CD’s the Editor 
sent me to review—a simple 
beige sleeve with A.J. Roach 
and Pleistocene written on it 
in reddish script with a draw- 
ing of a mastodon ...with 
mechanical gears visible in 
the hind quarters. Interesting 
... but no other information 
other than a list of songs on 
the back. So nothing else to 
do but slip it in the player and 
take a listen ... expectations 
in this situation are low. 
From the first quirky, growly, 
tension-filled verse of Firing 
Squad: 

“We smoked cigarettes in 
St. Mary of Zion's 

I told you I loved you, you 
knew I was lying 

The heat I'd sequestered 
inside me was dying 

Just prior to midnight 

You walked off for hours, or 
it seemed so to me / With my 
head and my heart and my 
lighter empty / As the altar 
up front it became a marquee 
/ With your name written up 
there in lights” 

I was hooked and couldn’t 
wait to find out who is this 
A.J. Roach guy. I just love it 
when that happens. Well, he’s 
based in Brooklyn, originally 
from Virginia, and this is 
album number three. I can’t 
wait to get the other two and 
also can’t wait to see him in 
concert, hopefully in a small, 
intimate venue. 

Pleistocene is a stunning 
collection of 10 songs (not 
a dud in the bunch) from an 
artist that pushes all of my 


buttons— terrific stories and 
lyrics, stripped-down musical 
production that enhances each 
song rather than take it over. I 
got lost in listening to the songs 
roll over me and was sad when 
Pleistocene came to an end. 

A.J. Roach is a good "un. Go 
and experience his music any 
way you can. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Laura Smith 
Everything Is Moving (Borealis Records) 
It’s been a few years. In 
the mid-’90s Laura Smith 
was having a good run. Juno 
nominations, ECMAs, playing 
all around the country, and an 
amazing arrangement of the 
traditional tune My Bonny, 
recorded on her own and then 
with The Chieftains, that still 
stands the test of time as one of 
the greatest performances of a 
song ever. 
Then debilitating pain and 
a decade-plus of a struggle to 
cope and lost time away from 
a career. It seems to have come 
full circle—Everything Is 
Moving, her first recording in 
16 years and a new release on 
Borealis Records, is a wonder- 
ful return to the spotlight. 


Steve Earle 


NL 


Her voice is still achingly 
beautiful and she sure knows 
how to wear a song. Beautiful- 
ly accompanied primarily by 
Tony McManus or Paul Mills 
on guitar, David Woodhead on 
bass, and various others along 
the way, a mixture of traditional 
and the contemporary, and each 
song is a little sonic master- 
piece. Laura Smith, it's good to 
have you back. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Steve Earle and The 
Dukes (8. Duchesses) 
The Low Highway (New West Records) 
Steve Earle is, above all, a 
good songwriter. He applies 
his keen eye for detail and his 
observations on this new disc to 
that traditional musician’s land- 
scape: the road (and the state of 
contemporary North America). 
Beginning with the title track, 
and possibly the strongest 
song on the disc, he sings that, 
“every sound is a prophecy 
... Aa. Cry for justice and a call 


for peace / the voice of reason 


and the roar of the beast”. He 
covers both on the disc. He's 
got rockers like Calico County 
and protest songs about burning 
the Walmart down, paeans 


to the homeless and Warren 
Hellman’s banjo. There's the 
pessimism of 20th Century 
Blues and the hope of Love’s 
Gonna Blow My Way. This lat- 
ter song, and Mardi Gras, were 
co-written with Lucia Micarelli, 
violinist, actress and Earle’s 
co-star on the TV series Treme, 
which both songs are featured 
in. All are delivered with 
Earle’s passion and strongly 
backed by a great intimate band 
of contemporary musicians like 
Eleanor Whitmore on fiddle, 
and wife, Allison Moorer, on 
keyboards and backing vocals. 

Whether you agree with Ear- 
le’s opinions or not, he knows 
how to put together a tune and 
it’s hard to resist this collection 
of toe-tappers and ballads. 
The disc also includes a bonus 
DVD with a short making-of 
featurette, the music video of 
the /nvisible single, a mak- 
ing-of featurette on the video, 
and a high-resolution analogue 
audio mix of the entire album. 
Another strong collection from 
Steve Earle, then. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Martyn Joseph 

Song for the Coming Home (Pipe Records) 
Martyn Joseph has always 

intrigued me since I met him 

during his first forays into 

Canada in the early 2000s. He 


Reviews 


started out as a damn good 
amateur golfer in the ’70s, had 
a major label top-40 pop music 
career in the 90s, and since 
then, he IS the quintessential 
singer/songwriter, guitar in 
hand, travelling the festival and 
folk club circuits around the 
world. 

So 30 years and counting ina 
career built upon success after 
success comes Songs for the 
Coming Home. It’s a typical 
Joseph collection of aching 
personal songs, interspersed 
with bitter and pointed songs 
about the human condition. In 
particular Not a Good Time for 
God is a stand-out song in a 
very, very good collection of 
songs. 

“It’s not a good time for God 
/ not a good time / atheists 
deplore him / hedonists ignore 
him / men with bombs adore 
him” 

Joseph delivers with a won- 
derfully emotive voice that rises 
and falls as each song demands, 
and as always he is a dab hand 
with the lyrics. 

“The light that cracks the 
broken sky 

and your kiss breaks my fall 

its never easy coming down 

to walk back the way we came” 

Martyn Joseph—still doin’ it 
right after all these years. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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The Steel Wheels 


No More Rain (Independent) 

The liner notes to this 
album detail the tortuous 
journey that must be taken to 
form a tight-knit, cohesive 
band replete with skilled 
musicians, vibrant four-part 
harmonies and a catalogue 
of excellent, relevant songs 
in the old-time, cabin-porch 
vein. 

Trent Wagler (vocals, gui- 
tar, banjo) is the major domo 
in this outfit. He wrote 11 of 
the 12 songs; the lead track 
is a cover of Tom Waits’s 
Walk Away. 

He started this journey 
many years ago as a solo act 
enlisting the help of friends 
and like-minded musicians. 
Many years and overlap- 
ping incarnations later, they 
have coalesced as The Steel 
Wheels. This disc revisits 
some of their favourite songs 
from earlier times. 

Alongside for most of 
the journey were Jay Lapp 
(mandolin, guitars, vocals), 
Eric Brubaker (fiddle, vo- 
cals) and Brian Dickel (bass, 
vocals). Solid from first cut 
to last, a highlight is Whistle 
Blows, which features a 
sustained note that tests the 
limits of lung capacity and 
vocal cord durability. 

— By Doug Swanson 


The Cash Box 
Kings 
Black Toppin’ (Blind Pig) 

With so many Chicago 
elders leaving this world, 
you worry for the future 
of the city’s distinctive 
sound — but never for long. 
The Cash Box Kings formed 
in the early 2000s and seem 
dedicated to showcasing the 
blues of the past, mixing 
liberally from Chess and Sun 
Records sources, blending 
in all manner of blues-rock, 
country blues, swing and 


touches of New Orleans’ 
sound. Yet they clearly 
possess that distinctively 
chunky Chicago sound and 
a pair of singers who, quite 
different from each other, are 
the only drawback in what is 
otherwise money in the till. 

Joe Nosek and Oscar 
Wilson trade off lead vocals 
equally, blurring the brand 
somewhat. Guitarist Joel Pa- 
terson is the secret weapon 
who, together with Nosek’s 
stellar harpwork and a crack 
rhythm section, spew out 
a blistering Chicago-based 
sound. Wilson is the tradi- 
tional choice although Nosek 
turns in some surprises on 
My Tinai and the rollicking 
I Don't Wanna Fight (with 
impressive piano from Bar- 
relhouse Chuck). However, 
it’s tracks like their take on 
Walking Blues and Oscar’s 
Jump— lead by Wilson—that 
seem to turn up the heat in 
this band’s kitchen. Taking 
the Velvet Underground’s 
Run Run Run and transform- 
ing it into a hard-biting track 
demonstrates their grasp 
of the genre, no matter the 
material — which bodes well 
for their future. 

— By Eric Thom 


Starboard Cannons 
Somebody’s Opus (Vitamin) 

In this age of instant 
communication, the intent, 
and finding any music you 
want by “googling” it you 
still have to know what 
you’re looking for when 
you embark on the search. 
Thank heavens I review CDs 
for Penguin Eggs and every 
couple of months a package 
arrives and I never know 
what’s going to be in it. 

Throw Starboard Cannons 
into the search engine—I 
did: they’re Ash Bell and 
Matt Bone, a duo from 


Byron Bay in Australia. 
Somebody's Opus is their first 
release. They write terrific and 
very strong songs—some based 
partly in the Celtic tradition and 
some partly in the Aussie bush 
tradition. 

So you get a terrific song set 
amidst The Mists of Culloden 
that is straight outta Scotland 
and then to Bowen Station, set 
in the Brisbane railway station 
and straight outta Australia. As 
a duo, they surround them- 
selves with a lovely crew of 
Aussie musicians to flesh out 
and round out the sound. Some- 
body's Opus is a lovely debut 
and I look forward to hear- 
ing more from the Starboard 
Cannons. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Ruth Moody 
These Wilder Things (True North) 

Ruth Moody’s second solo 
set picks up from where 2010’s 
The Garden left off, winding 
strains of folk, Appalachian 
and gospel music around the 
Winnipeg singer-songwriter’s 
lovely soprano. If she’s kicked 
her game up a notch with a set 
of superior songs, she’s also 
hedged her bets by bringing in 
some rather impressive instru- 
mental help, like dobrolegend 
Jerry Douglas, or Mark Knop- 
fler, who adds guitar and har- 
mony vocals to Pockets. Fiddler 
John McCusker (Battlefield 
Band/Kate Rusby)and pen- 
nywhistle/low whistle player 
Michael McGoldrick (Caper- 
caillie) make an appearance 
on Life is Long, while Aoife 
O’Donovan of Crooked Still 
adds her voice to the gorgeous 
One Light Shining. Less inter- 
esting is her acoustic cover of 
Bruce Springsteen’s Dancing in 
the Dark, a novelty throwaway 
that feels like it should be cut at 
the two minute mark. 

She’s got an impressive list 
__ of celebrity musician friends to 


call on now, but the best mo- 

ments on These Wilder Things 

are when Moody strips it down 

to basics, as she does on the 

album bookends, Trouble and 

Woe and Nothing Without Love. 
— By Tom Murray 


Various Artists 
Son of Rogues Gallery (Anti-) 

Hal Wilner strikes again — 
again! The producer behind 
star-studded and genuinely 
bizarre recorded tributes to the 
diverse likes of Charles Mingus 
(featuring Chuck D and Henry 
Rollins) and the music of Dis- 
ney (featuring Tom Waits, Los 
Lobos and The Replacements, 
to name a few) has drummed 
up a ridiculously stellar roster 
of artists for a second, yes, 
second, double-CD instalment 
of sea chantey and near facsim- 
iles, apparently at the behest 
of executive producers Gore 
Verbinski and Johnny Depp, se- 
rial perpetrators of the Pirates 
of the Caribbean film franchise. 
Not only does the album boast 
the likes of Shane MacGowan, 
Robyn Hitchcock, Tom Waits, 
Dr. John, Broken Social Scene, 
Patty Smith, Nick Cave, Rich- 
ard Thompson and many, many 
others, the backing players are 
generally top drawer (Marc 
Ribot, Bill Frisell, Greg Leisz) 
and a bunch of actors showed 
up, too. Was it worth all the 


trouble? Frankly, the results are 
too overstuffed to draw an easy 
conclusion. 

There are 36 tracks here 
ranging from a thoroughly 
Waits-ian Shenandoah to Iggy 
Pop’s brain-damaged salute to 
buggery on the high seas on 
Asshole Rules the Navy to a 
reprisal of Captain Beefheart’s 
a cappella oddity Orange 
Claw Hammer, which certain- 
ly sounds like a sea chantey. 
Undeniably, it’s fun to see what 
Ivan Neville or Petra Haden 
or Todd Rundgren or Michael 
Stipe (with Courtney Love) 
will do to a traditional seafaring 
song but life is pretty short — 
how much of it do you plan 
to devote to listening to sea 
chanteys? 

— By Scott Lingley 


Reviews 
Scott Cook 


One More Time Around (Independent) 

Scott Cook’s latest album 
is as much a manifesto as a 
musical work, to the extent that 
it would be possible to discuss 
it at length without touching on 
the songs it contains. 

The Edmonton-based singer/ 
songwriter/visual artist includes 
extensive liner notes—a dying 
art to his way of thinking —and 
cites everyone from Walt Whit- 
man to Woody Guthrie to In- 
ternet activist Aaron Schwartz 
to stake out his position against 
the cultural hegemony that 
would turn every creative 
expression into a commodity 
and bring the full weight of the 
law against an act as simple and 
essentially human as sharing a 
song. Cook’s not just making 
chin music, however: he also 
explains Creative Commons 
licences and provides detailed 
instructions — tunings, chords 
and lyrics—to enable the pro- 
liferation of his open-hearted 
acoustic musings, right down 
to the tuning (C#) of the mbira 
(thumb piano) on Among the 
Trees. However shareable it 
is, it sounds pretty good as 
played by Cook and his talented 
retinue of players and singers, 
delivered with a gentle, tuneful 
croon with tasteful trimmings. 

If it helps you locate it on the 
folk spectrum, Greg Brown’s 
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The Poet's Game fits in 
seamlessly with the slate 
of Cook originals that teem 
with wry observations and 
hopeful life lessons. Isn't 
that what folk music is all 
about? 

— By Scott Lingley 


lan Tamblyn 
Side By Each (North Track Records) 

Ottawa’s Ian Tamblyn 
has been called a Canadian 
folk music legend. In his 
four-decade career, Tamblyn 
has travelled to all parts of 
Canada as well as to points 
farther afield such as expe- 
ditions to Greenland and 
Iceland, and has composed 
many a song along the way. 

He continues the musical 
travelogue with his latest 
offering. Side By Each is 
his 35th recording, which 
he describes as “a collection 
of mostly personal songs 
not necessarily connected 
by a theme but certain- 
ly travel, oceans and the 
interior journey are at the 
centre of the project”. Place 
names feature heavily in the 
songs—Stromness, Skraeling 
Island, Bluebells of Gigha 
and Farewell to Fiunary. 
There’s nothing here to 
shock or surprise but plenty 
to keep his fans happy. 

— By Tim Readman 


Cam Penner 
To Build a Fire (independent) 

Of all the ways you’d 
expect a Cam Penner album 
to open, Mighty Damn Ani- 
mator (So Long, Farewell) 
is probably not one of them, 
given its wordless swells 
of lush orchestration and 
gradual degeneration into ro- 
botic beats over retro organ 
shimmers. If 2011’s Gypsy 
Summer seemed a bit too 
Squarely in Penner’s comfort 
zone, the Calgary roots 


troubadour’s fifth full-length 
outing evinces an engaging 
restlessness. 

His abiding flirtation 
with the deep roots of folk 
morphs into something more 
dark and elemental here, 
starting with the barking, 
incantatory title track, driven 
by stomping percussion and 
a lacerating, stereo-panned 
guitar skronk. No Conse- 
quence sounds even more 
explicitly indebted to Tom 
Waits’s thudding, clattering 
primitivism but here and 
elsewhere Penner seems 
to be striving lyrically for 
something more intricate and 
evocative as well, and that 
brings a fresh intensity to the 
proceedings. 

Balanced on a raw acoustic 
guitar, This Could Be Your 
Anthem treads Fred Eagle- 
smith’s parched minor-key 
territory and Curiosity feels 
more of a piece with Pen- 
ner’s established genial-folk- 
ster side but with goofy 
falsetto effects and other- 
worldly eddies of fiddle. Not 
all of the risk-taking pays 
dividends— witness the in- 
choate Gasoline Summers — 
but, by and large, Penner 
makes his explorations 
worth following and sets the 
stage for an evening more 
intriguing follow-up. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Willie Nelson 

& Family 

Let’s Face The Music and Dance 
(Legacy Recordings) 

Willie Nelson is like his 
guitar, Trigger. He’s old and 
has seen some wear and tear 
but he still sounds good. His 
voice has a built-in quaver, 
now, with age but it’s like 
a tremolo: warm, mellow, 
and he still has a great way 
with a lyric, especially a 
standard. Like his 2009 disc 


American Classic, this disc is 
all covers, though he branches 
out a little from jazz standards 
to include some R&B and 

pop classics, too, like Twilight 
Time, first made popular by 
The Platters in 1958, or South 
Of The Border (Down Mexico 
Way) from the 1939 Gene Autry 
film. It’s produced by another 
veteran, Buddy Cannon, who's 
recorded the likes of Reba 
McEntire, George Jones and 
Kenny Chesney but unlike that 
previous disc, Nelson uses his 
own group this time and the 
result is even more intimate 
and comfortable. The standout, 
for this reviewer, is the large, 
dimensional and lovely me- 
lodic piano of Nelson's sister, 
Bobbie, who's always seemed 
more of a honky-tonk or bluesy 
player on previous outings but 
who's obviously just as talented 
in this more lush style. Mickey 
Raphael, as always, shines on 
his harmonica solos, which 

are the essence of sweetly 
melancholic wistfulness and 
swinging. They define so much 
of Nelson’s sound. Electric 

gut string guitar player Billy 
English intertwines and blends 
so well with Nelson’s eccentric 
playing you can hardly tell 
where one leaves off and the 


other begins. It’s an easy-lis- 
tening disc in the best sense of 


those words: it sounds effortless 
but leaves the listener deeply 
satisfied and humming these 
great songs. Pick any track you 
like. They’re all superb. 

— By Barry Hammond 


John Reischman 
Walk Along John (Corvus Records) 

This is the John Reischman 
disc I’ve been awaiting for 
more than a decade. It’s not that 
the mandolinist hasn’t recorded 
since 1999, when he released 
his last solo instrumental disc, 
Up in the Woods. He has done 
plenty, including four with The 
Jaybirds, a couple with guitarist 
John Miller, plus backup for the 
likes of Susan Crowe and Harry 
Manx. 

It’s been well worth the 
wait. This collection of 12 
Reischman originals and three 
traditional tunes is sterling from 
start to finish. With a stellar 
Supporting cast of musicians, 
including Bruce Molsky, Tony 
Trischka, members of The 
Jaybirds and Chris Thile, every 
track has a slightly different 
feel, ranging trom the old-timey 
fiddle/mandola duet of Ice on 
the Dogwater to a burning blue- 
grass version of Side By Each 
with a full band called. 

It did take him a long time, 
being recorded at no less than 
Six studios at various times, 
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Shuggie Otis . 
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based on the availability of 


the musicians he wanted. He 
had no original picture of the 
finished product but the glue 
is Reischman’s playing and 
composition. There are flashier 
mando players around but few 
have the tone and melodic 
sense of this master. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Shuggie Otis 
Inspiration Information + Wings of Love 
(Sony/Legacy) 

Shuggie Otis came and left 
before ever making the most 
of his buzz back in the *90s. 
Yet he's still talked about and 
this Legacy reissue of his "74 
release plus Wings of Love, 
pieced together from tracks 


recorded between ’75 and 2000, 


will only help prolong the myth 
and mystery behind a minor 
funk/soul visionary. 

Inspiration Information is a 
solid outing, blending blues to 
soulful funk with trippy touches 
of psychedelia grafted to an 
unmistakable R&B groove. 
The fact that he was 21 at the 
time, handling most of his own 
instrumentation single-hand- 
edly, caused a stir. His was 
a sound nobody had heard 


before—a hint of Sly, a precur- 
sor to Prince, with an angelic 
soul-pop voice and a guitar that 
could bite as deeply as Albert 
King's. The son of R&B legend 
Johnny Otis, quickly cham- 
pioned by Al Kooper, and a 
touchstone for countless bands 
since, Shuggie’s star rose as 
quickly as it fell. 

Wings of Love proves he was 
able to follow his eccentric 
muse as the cash rolled in from 
the Brothers Johnson's smart, 
chart-topping cover of his now 
famous Strawberry Letter #23. 
There’s not a lot of focus here 
as you might expect from a 
bona fide genius. At the same 
time, tracks like the pop-friend- 
ly title tune and the tougher, 
Hendrix-flavoured Fireball of 
Love, although somewhat dat- 
ed-sounding, make owning this 
funk-friendly collection a must 
for the curious. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ronnie Earl and the 
Broadcasters 
Just For Today (Stony Plain Records) 

When it comes to hard blues, 
nobody has a firmer grasp on 
the concept than Ronnie Earl. 
His is a touch like few others, 
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an other-worldly sense of 
tone achieving an intima- 
cy he’s mastered over the 
course of a dozen releases 
in the last 30 years. Credit 
is also due to his longtime 
band of Broadcasters, who 
have been with him for as 
many years—capable of 
picking up and finishing 

his every musical thought 
without the need to think 
about it. Of 13 tracks, 12 
are instrumentals — Diane 
Blue contributing vocals to 
l’d Rather Go Blind—all of 
them live, comprised over a 
number of dates last year. 

At age 60, Earl is ever 
the chameleon, choosing to 
wear his influences on his 
sleeve or cutting loose with 
razor-sharp, jaw-dropping 
solos of his own inimitable 
design. From the SRV edge 
of The Big Train to a tribute 
to Celie—so stunningly 
beautiful she’s surely feeling 
special wherever she’s 
gotten to, Earl’s playing 
oozes with sincerity, fuelled 
by an intense, unwavering 
spirituality. Whether he’s 
repaying personal debts to 
Hubert Sumlin, Otis Rush, 
Roy Buchanan or Robert 
Nighthawk, Earl and compa- 
ny assume each personality, 
rendering the song entirely 
their own. 

The role of B3/pianist 
Dave Limina cannot be 
understated, owning songs 
like Vernice’s Boogie with an 
explosion of piano notes or 
Blues For Hubert Sumlin, in 
which he blankets the track 
with blissful blasts of B3 as 
bassist Jim Mouradian and 
drummer Lorne Entress hold 
down the fort. Each album 
better than the next, a new 
word for perfection can’t 
come soon enough. 

— By Eric Thom 


Zachary Lucky 
Saskatchewan (Avenue) 

Zachary Lucky is a Saska- 
tonian who loves his native 
province. Born and raised 
in Saskatoon, Lucky pays 
a beautiful homage to his 
home with his third release 
titled Saskatchewan. 

It is a charming collage 
of eight melodic images 
about the big and diverse 
Prairie province of the same 
name. Zachary Lucky has a 
wonderful way with words 
and storytelling. Joined 
by Carly Maicher, Lucas 
Goetz, Zander Howard, 
Mischa Decter and Vero- 


nique Poulin, Saskatchewan 
is subtle, yet gripped with 
emotion. Combined with ex- 
quisite instrumentation and 
the band’s vocal intonations, 
Zachary Lucky’s stories and 
experiences come alive and 
invite you to stay awhile. 
— By Phil Harries 


Hayden 
Us Alone (Hardwood Records) 

Hayden Desser’s seventh 
album since his 1995 debut 
is typical of the reclusive 
Toronto-based musical poly- 
math, who regularly takes a 
few years to fashion his wry, 
meticulous folk-pop into an 
album, often playing most 
of the basic instrumentation 
himself before bringing in 
collaborators to add to the 
textures he tends to favour. 
This time out I recognized 
an echo of Hayden’s esthetic 
in that of indie-rock it-band 
The National—the mur- 
mured vocals laden with 
almost subliminal hooks, the 


tasteful layering of melodic 

effects with guitars, strings, 

keys and percussion, the sar- 

donic concision of the lyric. 
The results are differ- 

ent but there’s a similar 

emotional temperature (and 


underlying anxiety) on songs 
like Just Give Me a Name. On 
the other hand, he gorgeously 
appropriates the melody of a 
19th century waltz on Oh Mem- 
ory, and no one’s comparing 
him to Strauss. 

Anyhow, Hayden has gotten 
awfully good at his particular 
thing over two decades, and 
Us Alone stands as a solid set 
of well-executed tunes, even 
attaining in spots to heights that 
get tantalizingly close to exu- 
berant, however little it sounds 
like he’s moving his lips. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Steve Martin and 
Edie Brickell 
Love Has Come For You (Rounder Records) 
Edie Brickell has had a 
sporadic career as a singer/ 
songwriter from her blockbust- 
er commercial breakthrough of 
Shooting Rubber Bands At The 
Stars with The New Bohemians 
in 1988 and its hit single, What 
I Am. There was a 1990 follow- 
up, Ghost Of A Dog, a marriage 
to superstar Paul Simon, and 
three children, several solo 
discs (most notably in 1994 and 
2003), stints in The Heavy Cir- 
cles and Steve Gadd’s band The 
Gaddabouts, and now a com- 
mercial re-emergence paired 
with banjo player (comedian/ 
writer/film actor) Steve Martin. 
Brickell can still write an 
engaging song and her voice is 
still excellent, though she now 
lets her native Texas accent 
show a little more in this very 
rootsy material. It’s a surpris- 
ingly excellent pairing. Martin, 
as he has proved in recent years 
touring, is a very good banjo 
player. Brickell’s voice soars 
and dances around his banjo 
lines and with some top players 
like Waddy Wachtel on guitars, 
Nicky Sanders on fiddle, The 
Webb Sisters on backing vocals 
and Peter Asher producing, this 
is a very appealing countryish 


roots music project— modern 
and traditional at the same 
time. One wishes that Brickell’s 
busy personal life would let her 
release projects like this more 
often. A fine disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Swamperella 
Leopard Skin Coat (independent) 

Who says you have to be born 
in the bayou to play authentic, 
inspired and zesty Cajun mu- 
sic? This Toronto-based zydeco 
unit consists of Soozi Schlanger 
(vocals, fiddle, washboard), 
Peter Jellard (vocals, accordion, 
fiddle), Conny Nowé (guitar) 
and Rachel Melas (bass). 

This is an infectious, rollick- 
ing disc that justifies the ex- 
hortations on the album jacket 
to dance, dance, dance. There 
are a few originals, including 
the title track, a smattering of 
traditionals and a handful of 
covers—a classic gumbo. With 
only nine tracks, do you call it a 
long EP or a short album? 

This is a terrific Cajun-themed 
release, the fourth in the band’s 
history, a vibrant effort that 
deserves a listen from zydeco 
fans regardless of where they 
hail from. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Lucas Chaisson 
Growing Pains (Rawleo Radio) 

The title of Lucas Chaisson’s 
second full disc (his first was 
No Loitering in 2010 and there 
was an EP from that year, A Far 


Cry To..., too) seems to imply 
that the young singer/songwrit- 
er is still maturing. It might be 
true of his age but his talent 
seems pretty developed already. 
His songs seem more like 
they were written by someone 
twice his age and his guitar 
playing has a rhythmic feel that 
goes beyond the usual strum- 
ming of a songwriter. It’s that 
rhythm thing that makes him 
interesting. It seems atypical 
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for a twentyish white folk/roots 
guy. It gives his own songs a 
little extra oomph and allows 
him to tackle a version of Cur- 
tis Mayfield’s famous People 
Get Ready soul number with 
Just his voice and guitar as the 
closing number on this disc and 
pull it off. It’s the kind of deep 
feeling unusual for someone his 
age but very necessary to be a 
convincing singer. This young 
Albertan has it in spades. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Joy Dunlop 
Faileasan (Reflections) (Sradag Music) 
Another release from this fine 
Scots Gaelic singer and step 
dancer, featuring the Gaelic 
songs of her Argyll home, 
which follows hard on the heels 
of her recent collaboration with 
Twelfth Day. The language is 
beautiful when spoken, and 
even more so when sung by 
such a gifted singer. Buain na 
rainich taobh Loch Eite is so 
much more melifluous than its 
English translation, ‘cutting 
bracken beside Loch Etive’. 
Ma phosas mi idir, cha ghabh 
mi té mhor trips lightly off the 
tongue, while ‘if I marry at all, 
I won’t wed a tall girl’ doesn’t! 
The accompaniment is subtle 
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and supportive and fea- 
tures the cream of Argyll’s 
musicians including Andrew 
Dunlop (piano), Lorne Mac- 
Dougall (pipes/whistles), 
Sorren Maclean (guitar) and 
Rona Wilkie (fiddle). Dunlop 
has taught and performed 
in Canada, the U.S.A., New 
Zealand and beyond and is 
fast becoming a leading am- 
bassador for Gaelic language 
and singing across the globe. 
She is a real talent that de- 
serves to be heard even more 
widely. 

— By Tim Readman 


Stevie Ray 
Vaughan and 
Double Trouble 
Texas Flood (Epic/Legacy Records) 

Poor Stevie. In the 23 
years since he’s been gone, 
his name gets dragged 
through the mud for every 
new pretender to ascend to 
the stage. Yet this overdue 
Legacy release underlines 
the incredible importance of 
his inaugural release —one 
in which a star was born and 
a tired genre got a severe 
supercharging. The young 
Texas blues power trio was 
begotten and, true to his 
heroes, Vaughan ensured 
that credit was paid where 
credit was due. In typical 
Legacy style, a bonus track 
(Tin Pan Alley) joins the 
original 10-track release plus 
a previously unreleased live 
show from Philadelphia in 
"83. There's no denying the 
impact Stevie Ray Vaughan, 
bassist Tommy Shannon 
and drummer Chris Layton 
would have on the world of 
blues from here on in and, 
in celebration of the 30th 
anniversary of its release, 
the album's very title proved 
entirely prophetic. Who isn’t 
still Love Struck, Baby? 

— By Eric Thom 


Great Big Sea 
XX (Warner Music) 

XX is a celebration of two 
decades of this musical gale 
force wind, which has blown 
off the Rock to reach all cor- 
ners of the globe for the last 
20 years. It is pretty much 
a greatest hits compilation 
with 40 songs spread over 
two CDs—subtitled The Pop 
Songs and The Folk Songs. 
There are lots of crowd 
pleasers here including Old 
Black Rum, Mari-Mac, Run 
Runaway, Ordinary Day 
and Consequence Free. 
There are also six new songs 
including Le Bon Vin, Jose- 
phine the Baker and Heart of 
Hearts. For the die-hard fan 
there’s a special box set that 
includes more songs, videos 
and other extras, which you 
can get from their website. 
They’ ll be doing what they 
do best to continue the 
celebration— playing live 
gigs. If you can’t get out and 
join the party, then play this 
one loud and cast your mind 
back over the last 20 years. 
Whatever you’ve done it’s 
unlikely you’ll have been as 
busy as these lads! 

— By Tim Readman 


Adam Hill 
Two Hands, Tulips (Independent) 
Adam Hill is a multi-dis- 
cipline artist. He is a 
composer, songwriter and 
musician originally from 
Cleveland, OH. He now 
lives in Vancouver, BC. Hill 
was originally trained in jazz 
and classical music, and at a 
young age fell in love with 
the blues and folk music. 
Hill, with his third release 
Two Hands, Tulips, blends 
musical genres, sound bytes 


and beautiful arrangements 
with well-constructed stories 
that are as unique as they are 
fascinating. 


Breabach 


Hills flare for spinning a tale 
is equal to his proficiency with 
composition. Hill blends, albeit 
subtly but effectively, sound ef- 
fects and radio show recordings 
throughout his songs, making the 
experience completely special. 

These Vignettes is a love- 
ly frolic about the quest for 
religion. And The Train That 
Carried My Girl From Town 
is a wonderful little bluegrass 
ditty. Dust Disease is a great 
statement on the working 
man’s condition. All in all, Two 
Hands, Tulips is a very tasty 
listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Breabach 
Bann (Breabach Records) 

Scotland’s Breabach have had 
a few lineup changes and are 
now Megan Henderson (fiddle, 
vocals), James Lindsay (bass, 
vocals), Calum MacCrimmon 
(bagpipes, whistle), James Dun- 
can Mackenzie (bagpipes, flute, 
whistle), and Ewan Robertson 
(guitar, vocals). Bann features 
the expected mix of Scottish 
jigs, reels and strathspeys 
but also includes a tune each 
from Norway and Canada. 

The latter two are courtesy of 
MacCrimmon, who grew up in 


Western Canada. There are also 
a few songs including Karine 
Polwart's Rivers Run well sung 
by Henderson and Scotland’s 
Winter—a poem set to music 
and sung by Ewan Macpherson. 
This is a tasteful collection that 
will keep Breabach at the fore- 
front of contemporary Scottish 
folk music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Abramson Singers 
Late Riser (Independent) 

This is Leah Abramson’s 
second Abramson Singers re- 
lease and a follow up to 2010’s 
eponymous debut, which made 
my top 10 and Discovery of the 
Year list for this esteemed jour- 
nal. It continues where the first 
one left off. There’s the same 
restrained delivery and subtle 
arrangements but not quite so 
much of the multi-layered vocal 
harmonies. Again the formula 
of Abramson’s lead vocals 
underpinned by male backing 
singers is used to excellent 
effect. The overall mood is 
calm and serene, if somewhat 
melancholic. The musical 
ideas unfold at a stately pace to 
reveal their beautiful simplicity. 
Red River Valley has a great 
singalong chorus that has to be 


joined in with and stays in the 
mind long afterwards. Jack of 
Diamonds has great twangy 
guitar and a pop smooth- 
ness. Fight or Flight is Nick 
Drake-esque in its whimsy. All 
in all it makes for thoroughly 
compelling listening. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tom Paley 
Tom Paley’s Old-Time Moon Shine 
(Hornbeam Recordings) 

Tom Paley’s new CD, the first 
in some years, is a testament to 
his decades of playing, loving 
and showing by example the 
joys of old-time and tradi- 
tional American folk music. A 
founder of the legendary New 


Tom Paley 


Lost City Ramblers, the voice 
isn’t as powerful as it once was 
but the sureness with which he 
approaches his art is remark- 
able considering that for a man 
of 80 he is entirely together as a 
musician. 

Playing either guitar or banjo, 
the subtlety and musicianship 
doesn’t overpower the listener, 
it just sucks you in and before 
you know it the CD is finished 
and you want more. The CD 
is mostly traditional but he 
includes a few of his own 
compositions, which are like 
new wine in old bottles being 
so rooted in Americana. This 
collection is not about who can 
play it faster, because every 
note is where it should be. 
Anybody who loves folk music 
will cherish the CD. 

— By Mitch Podolak 


Jay Aymar 
Overtime (Independent) 

Information on his website 
indicates this is the sixth album 
from Jay Aymar. Judging by 
the maturity, sophistication 
and clever bent to his lyrics 
and delivery, he has not been 
resting on his laurels, such as 
they may be. 

New to these ears, there is no 
quibble about raising him to the 
higher rungs on the steep ladder 
of Canadian singer/songwriters, 
not just his contemporaries 
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but of all time. This is pure 
Canadiana, delving onto 

the breadth and diversity of 
this nation, its history and 
foibles and flaws. There are 
love songs and protest songs, 
environmental advocacy and 
humour. 

Aymar is joined by David 
Baxter (guitar, mandolin, 
harmonium, vocals), Laura 
Bates (fiddle), Burke Carroll 
(Dobro), Lucas Gadke (bass, 
vocals), Treasa Levasseur 
(accordion, piano, vocals), 
Kara Manovich (kick drum, 
vocals) and Will Staunten 
(washboard, triangle). 

Just a superb effort that 
cannot be recommended any 
higher. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Wake Owl 
Wild Country (Rezolute/Vagrant) 

Wake Owl debuts a bright 
new face with a six-song EP 
of fresh and honest folk-pop. 
From southern California 
and now living in Vancou- 
ver, BC, singer/songwriter 
Colyn Cameron began 
recording his own songs 
as Wake Owl and, of late, 
added instrumentalist Aiden 
Briscall and a few more 
supporting players. 

Cameron’s voice is 
charmingly distinctive in 
both tone and rhythm and 
united with his skilful use of 
instrumentation and melody 
is wonderfully evocative. 
Wild Country varies from 
the touching self-titled track 
of confidence and mis- 
guided love, with graceful 
violins, steel pedal guitar 
and brush drumming, to the 
uplifting You’ll Never Go, 

a lively song of past love. 
Wild Country is a gentle and 
delightful listen with a re- 
freshing lyrical and musical 
complexity. 

— By Phil Harries 


The Duke Robillard 
Band 
Independently Blue (Stony Plain Records) 
If you expect Duke Robil- 
lard to ever slow down his 
hectic pace as a busy touring 
musician (currently support- 
ing Tom Waits), in-demand 
producer extraordinaire and 
prolific band leader who 
has more than 30 releases 
under his substantial belt, the 
correct question would be 
“Why would he?”. Always 
serving up a smorgasbord 
of musical styles—from 
blues to jazz, rock’n’roll to 
rockabilly — there is nothing 
different here except that 
Duke’s twist this time out is 
to have recruited “Monster” 
Mike Welch to assist him in 
the attack. The Boston-based 
Welch, no slouch in the 
Albert King school of blues 
guitar, brings much of the 
‘blues’ back to Robillard’s 
widespread palette. The best 
tracks on this disc are the 
two instrumentals Welch 
brings to the table: Stapled 
To The Chicken’s Back and 
This Man, This Monster. 
That’s not because Robill- 
ard’s singing continues to be 
off-putting in its overzealous 
intensity. It’s because it ups 
the game of both guitarists, 
duelling for position while 
remaining loyal to the song. 
One can’t forget the contri- 
butions to overall tightness 
from Duke’s longtime 
band— drummer Mark Teix- 
eira and bassist Brad Hallen 
are joined at the rhythmic 
hip while Bruce Bears is to 
the piano and B3 what Duke 
is to the guitar—and that’s 
something wonderful. 
Pleasant surprises abound. 
The Red Allen track, Patrol 
Wagon Blues, gets a full 
Dixieland treatment as 
Robillard straps on a tenor 
banjo while Bears paints the 
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town with spectacular precision 
on the piano as Doug Woolver- 
ton and Bill Novick add 
trumpet and clarinet. Named for 
his wife, Robillard tackles the 
rocking Laurene in true Chuck 
Berry fashion. The stand- 
out track is Robillard’s own 
Moongate—as eccentric as it is 
unexpected in its dark, swampy 
glory. Strolling With Lowell 
and BB is another instrumental 
tribute to two blues giants, 
albeit immersed in a jazz-like 
hue. The finest moments, 
however, are reserved by both 
Welch instrumental contribu- 
tions, forcing even the mighty 
Robillard to stretch beyond his 
normal awe-inspiring elasticity. 
And that's saying something. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Chimney 
Swallows 
The Chimney Swallows (Independent) 

This vibrant old-time/folk/ 
whatever duo is Corwin Fox 
(vocals, banjo, mandolin, 
organ) and Raghu Lokanathan 
(vocals, guitar, accordion, 
ukulele, piano). Their blended 
voices are a pleasure to behold 
and their skill as multi-talented 
musicians is indisputable. 

All 13 tracks are originals that 
run through the usual tropes 
of relationships, addiction 
and mayhem, delivered with 
aplomb and a buoyancy that is 
infectious, although the piano 
interlude, track 5, should have 
been left on the mixing room 
floor. 

Rough Couple is an optimistic 
offering on how two people 
with seemingly nothing in com- 
mon can make a go of it. The 
Genius song is an amusing ditty 
about self-absorption and blithe 
ignorance. 

This is a stellar first effort and 
we should all look forward to 
the next offering. 

— By Doug Swanson 


April Verch 
Bright Like Gold (Slab Town records) 

Fiddler, step dancer and 
singer April Verch has travelled 
both musically and geograph- 
ically a long way from her 
Ottawa Valley roots as she has 
grown from child prodigy to 
established artist. These days 
she is recording music in the 
country, Appalachian old-time 
and bluegrass vein. She is aided 
and abetted on Bright Like Gold 
by guests such as fiddler Bruce 
Molsky and banjoist Sammy 
Shelor, as well as her usual ac- 
companists Cody Walters (bass, 
banjo) and Hayes Griffin (gui- 
tars). She alternates between 
lively fiddle numbers and songs 
from herself and Walters and 
Griffin, as well as a few covers 
including Loretta Lynn’s Don’t 
Come Home A Drinkin”. All are 
played expertly and the instru- 
mentals show off her fiddling 
chops to great effect. I have to 
confess I am not a big fan of 
her singing —it has a tremulous 
quality that I find off-putting. 
That gripe aside, this is another 
solid release from Ms. Verch 
and her band. 

— By Tim Readman 


Andrew Collins 
Cats and Dogs (Independent) 
Boundaries? What Bound- 
aries? Toronto mandolinist 
Andrew Collins ignores them 
all with his latest instrumental 
solo disc. He is known for his 
work with the new acoustic 
outfit Creaking Tree String 
Quartet and the bluegrass Foggy 
Hogtown Boys, but the range of 
his playing goes much farther on 
Cats and Dogs, from hardcore 
bluegrass in Back Burner to a 
jazzy Jethro Burns-flavoured 
number called Cabana 11 and 
a string quartet piece called 
Canon in C, in which he plays 
all four instruments of the man- 
dolin family. He has more than 
capable backup from many of 
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the players he has worked with 
over the years but also acquits 
himself well on fiddle and gui- 
tar, including a Doc Watson-in- 
spired David Blake. 

Collins is not just an instru- 
mental whiz but also a very 
capable composer. Occasion- 
ally I’m disappointed by solo 
albums by great instrumental- 
ists because they are just not 
great writers but such is not 
the case here— there are some 
memorable melodies among the 
11 tracks on this disc. Cats and 
Dogs deserved its Juno nomi- 
nation, and definitely deserves 


a listen. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Jaron Freeman-Fox 
and The Opposite of 
Everything 


Jaron Freeman-Fox and The Opposite of 


Everything 
(Independent) 

A veteran of having played 
on 40 albums and touring with 
such bands as Delhi 2 Dublin, 
The David Woodhead Con- 
fabulation and Ben Caplan, 
fiddler and composer Jaron 
Freeman-Fox now has his own 
group, The Opposite Of Ev- 
erything. Like Freeman-Fox’s 
mentor, the late Oliver Schroer 
(1956-2008), Freeman-Fox is 
an iconoclast. The style of the 
band almost defies description, 
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6850 km from Victoria to Saint John's, 4 friends, dozens of charities 
countless musicians,15 concerts, 1 very important cause. 


Generating conversation about depression, suicide and other mental health 
issues affecting youth and young adults. Through concerts and other 
events we will bring together communities that support local and regional 
mental health organizations. 

How can you help? 

Go to www.hillarysride.ca often and keep an eye on the planning, 
the trip, the concerts and the cause. 

Thank you to all of those who have contributed their time, their 
talent, their gifts, their art, their heart and their dollars to this effort. 
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incorporating Celtic/blue- 
grass/East Indian/classical/ 
jazz/klezmer. With clarinet- 
ist John Williams, Johnny 
Spence on keyboards and 
accordion, Dan Stadnicki on 
drums and vocals, Charles 
James on bass. Moog and 
vocals, Edwin Sheard on 
saxophone and vocals, they 
can really get out there and 
party down, like a fiddling 
Frank Zappa or Sun Ra and 
his Arkestra, changing pace 
and styles on a dime but 
always with consummate 
musicality. They even do 

a twisted version of The 
Doors’ People Are Strange 
on this debut. 

They’re perhaps not for 
those of a traditional or clas- 
sical mindset but if you're 
open to new composition 
and wild experimentation 
they’re musically satisfying, 
have great chops, while 
running a gamut of musical 
moods. Some of it is quite 
beautiful and much of it is 
danceable. As a live band, 
they seem like they’d be 
well-nigh unstoppable. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Tim Chiasson 
The Other Side (Bumstead Productions) 

A duet with Serena Ryder 
starts off this new recording 
by P.E.I. singer/songwriter 
and multi-instrumentalist 
Tim Chiasson with a kick. 
Produced by guitar whiz 
Colin Linden, who also 
plays on the disc, it’s a real- 
ly crisp sounding production 
that showcases Chiasson’s 
fine voice, his top-notch 
songwriting, as well as his 
prowess with fiddle, mando- 
lin, and guitar. 

There are also some big- 
name co-writers on the disc, 
such as Colin MacDonald 
(The Trews), Chris Kirby, 
and Patrick Ballantyne (Big 


Sugar, The Trews, Wide 
Mouth Mason). It’s the kind 
of high-profile project that 
will garner Chaisson airplay 
on radio and increase his 
already considerable buzz 
in music circles, like the 
several awards he’s won in 
the past three years and his 
being chosen as musical 
director for the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge’s 
highly publicized Royal 
Visit to P.E.I. in 2011. This 
is an artist on his way to 
high places. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The 24th Street 
Wailers 
Live In Halifax (independent) 

It’s safe to say this band 
shows its best side in a live 
setting —as if hot and sweaty 
are the missing ingredients 
on its studio releases. On 
this occasion, at Bearly’s 
House of Blues, Halifax got 
a sample of what this upstart 
band can do with a room. 
Two men and two women 
drive their sound, often 
built around the soloing 
skills of tenor sax man Jon 
Wong and lead guitarist 
Emily Burgess. Last year’s 
Maple Blues Award Horn 
Player of the Year, Wong, is 
a major point of difference 
distinguishing the Wailers 
from being just another bar 
band—as he turns himself 
inside out with one inventive 
solo after another. The front 
person is drummer/Halifax 
native Lindsay Beaver, who 
is also lead vocalist (no 
easy feat) while Michael 
Archer—Beaver's real-life 
husband —handles electric 
bass. A mixture of originals 
and covers make up this 
10-track release, the best 
being Titus Turner’s All 
Around The World and Joe 
Morris’s Shake A Hand. 


Their own material often edges 
closer to rock’n’roll fare where 
Wong can take things over the 
top, yet Beaver’s powerful 
vocals, when pushed, often veer 
off the rails. Their Jack, Jim, 
Johnny and Me works well yet 
Billy Emerson’s The Pleasure’s 
All Mine reveals a screechy 
tone and enough sour notes 

to scuttle the moment, despite 
some great guest guitar solos. 
Cue disastrous moments that 
can be had from limp audience 
participation numbers and Live 
In Halifax has two in Shake 

A Hand and I Got My Mojo 
Working (which sports two of 
them). And if you’re going to 
hold a note and let it wail, make 
doubly sure it’s a good note 
(unlike the one she hangs her 
hat on in Shake A Hand). Still, 
the group effort is solid. Beaver 
can, at times, be a powerhouse 
vocalist and the rhythm section, 
in tandem with smart outbursts 
from Wong and Burgess (and 
guests Carter Chaplin and Marc 
Doucet) make these Wailers 
worthy of their Ones To Watch/ 
New Artist of the Year nod in 
2012. Just smooth out the rough 
edges first. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Coal Porters 
Find the One (Prima Records) 

Their promo material calls it 
alt bluegrass, but I beg to differ. 
Transatlantic bluegrass would 
be more accurate. 

Founded by transplanted Ken- 
tuckian Sid Griffin, who led the 
Long Ryders in the 1980s, The 
Coal Porters, despite having 
the usual bluegrass lineup of 
acoustic instruments, still man- 
age to sound so, well, English. 
The vocals are more tinged by 
English folk tradition than high 
and lonesome, and the result is 
charming. 

The band does covers of 
David Bowie’s Heroes and a si- 
tar-driven version of the Stones 
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chestnut Paint It Black. This 
album even includes a guest 
spot by Richard Thompson, 
and you can’t get more English 
than that. 

The Coal Porters are Griffin’s 
creation but the standout of 
the band is fiddler Carly Frey, 
who could play with the best 
bluegrassers on either side of 
the pond. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Teresa Doyle 
Song Road (Bedlam Records) 

Teresa Doyle is breathing 
some fresh air into Canadian 
Celtic music. Sure, she sings a 
lot about hoping for the boats 
to come in safely from sea 
and about a woman who had 
a vision of the storm of the 
century in 1923 and does her 
share of “Irish scat singing” and 
a song from the Outer Hebrides 
in Gaelic. But there’s more than 
the usual Celtic fare. Much 
more. 

Doyle has travelled the world 
from her native Prince Edward 
Island, and using her voice as 
an instrument, has sung with 
Kenyan farm women, Tibet- 
an throat singers, New York 
street musicians—and all those 
influences are on this disc. She 


even sings in Spanish, and has 
a huge dynamic and range in 
her vocals. 

This is done with fearless 
production and musicianship 
of Jaron Freeman-Fox, who 
has inherited the job from his 
mentor, the late Oliver Schroer. 
Freeman-Fox is following 
in Schroer’s footsteps as a 
marvellous fiddler, and some of 
his orchestration of both voices 
and instruments verges on the 
brilliant. The collaboration be- 
tween Doyle and Freeman-Fox 


has created some magic. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Michael Dunn and 
the Moanin’ After 
Come On Out Back to the Shed Tonight 
(Independent) 

Michael Dunn has only lived 
in Alberta for a decade but he 
has sure managed to make an 
album that embodies the spirit 
of Alberta. At least the hard- 
drinkin’, hard-living and occa- 
sionally hard-working spirit of 
this oil-gushin’ province. 

Armed with a gravelly yet 
friendly voice and a bunch of 
his talented Edmonton musical 
friends, this 11-song disc is 
enough to make you want 
to slip into a pair of cowboy 
boots, pile into the pickup and 
head for the nearest honkytonk. 
The production by Harry Gregg 
reminds me of Jerry Jeff Walk- 
er’s work in the late *70s—a 
bit busy, loose but tight, lots 
of drinking in the tunes and 
unrelentingly kickass. 

Dunn recently won the 
Calgary Folk Festival’s annual 
songwriting contest for Burnin’ 
Alberta, a track about an old 
couple that gets into a heap 
of trouble after their house is 
repossessed. Yeah, it happens, 
their names are Martha and 
Henry, the names Ralph Klein 
once trotted out to describe 
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“severely normal Albertans”. 

My favourite is Brand New 
Shoes, a tale of infidelity that 
happens after he buys his girl a 
new pair of three-inch heels. It 
doesn't get more country than 
that and Dunn, the son of a 
truck driver, fits very comfort- 
ably into his country shoes. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Marshall Lawrence 
House Call (Independent) 

Marshall Lawrence, the 
self-proclaimed Doctor of the 
Blues, has produced a credit- 
able recording of 11 originals, 
one cover and one traditional 
tune. He is an accomplished 
guitarist and vocalist and is 
joined by Dave (Hurricane) Ho- 
erl on harmonica and Russell 
Jackson on bass. The Holmes 
Brothers contribute backing vo- 
cals on Factory Closing Blues 
and a few guests, including 
co-producer Barry Allen and 
drummer Dwayne Hrynkiw, 
sit in on the closing traditional 
track, Death's Black Train. 

This is an honest and sincere 
effort, competent enough, but 
it is routine and predictable. 
That is not so much a failing on 


Lawrence’s part but a function 
of the limitations of the genre. 
If there is another release, Law- 
rence needs to push himself and 
the boundaries of the blues to 


create something more distinc- 
tive and memorable. 
— By Doug Swanson 


The Howlin’ Brothers 
Howl (Readymade Records) 

This debut disc from The 
Howlin’ Brothers is an engag- 
ing stomp, conjuring visions of 
a backwoods jam on the porch 
of some mountain cabin. Ben 
Plasse (vocals, upright bass, 
banjo), Ian Craft (vocals, fiddle, 
banjo) and Jared Green (vocals, 
guitar, harmonica) are true to 
the old-timey, bluegrass spirit 
yet were unafraid to introduce a 
drum kit on occasion. 

Of the dozen tracks there 
are seven originals, a co-write 
with Warren Haynes, a sizzling 
version of John Harford’s 
Julia Belle Swain, a raucous 
cover of My Dog Can't Bark 
by Otis Smothers and their 
own arrangements of Take This 
Hammer and Boatman Dance. 
The raw emotion and passion 
are in your face, although the 
mournful Tennessee Blues 
bespeaks a tender side. These 
guys must be a treat to see live. 
A debut this powerful deserves 
an encore. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Jenny Ritter 
Bright Mainland (independent) 

The first thing that strikes the 
listener about Jenny Ritter’s 
debut disc is how accom- 
plished it is. Great voice, great 
songs, great musicianship. You 
might ask yourself, “Where 
the hell did this talent come 
from?”. Well, like most terrific 
musicians, Jenny Ritter isn’t an 
overnight sensation. She was 
born into a musical family with 
a ballerina for a mother and 
an opera singing father. Ten 
years of touring and four discs 
with the roots band The Gruff, 
playing guitar, singing and 
writing songs, served to hone 
her talents. Since they broke up 


Jenny Ritter 


she’s worked with a rock’n’roll 
cover choir, The Kingsgate 
Chorus, and a traditional 
Scandinavian group, Marmota. 
Having Adrian Dolan from The 
Bills play and produce the disc 
doesn’t hurt either. 

Neither does adding Lucas 
Goetz (The Deep Dark Woods) 
on drums. However, the feel of 
the disc definitely comes from 
Jenny Ritter herself. She’s got a 
unique personality in her voice; 
her playing and songwriting 
pervades every track and makes 
every note seem special. This 
debut is going to spread the 
word about her for a long time 
to come. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Nakia 
Drown in the Crimson Tide (EP) (inde- 
pendent) 

Looking at the front cover, 
Nakia appears to be just another 
street hood with more bad 
attitude (give or take the kids’ 
sunglasses). As the impact of 
all six songs flood over you, 
you wonder why in the world 
this could only be an EP. This is 
a timeless toe-tapper, brimming 
with R&B strength as Nakia’s 
voice explodes over a funky, 
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deeply soulful sound from the 
days when radio still rocked 
and every back yard was a 
party waiting to happen. Funny 
thing is, I first listened to this 
music without having looked 
at the cover. A voice like this 
can only belong to a black 
southerner, dare we stereotype. 
And then I realized he was, 
indeed, from the south— Al- 
abama-raised, Austin-based. 
But he’s white —and bearded— 
hardly what you’d expect from 
a smooth-sounding, soul-rich 
singer who merges Stax to 
Muscle Shoals, conjuring im- 
ages of Sam Cooke and Percy 
Sledge. Yet via Chicago and 

a tongue-in-cheek lounge act, 
Nakia’s path lead to an oppor- 
tunity to perform with Sharon 
Jones, followed by supporting 
vocals for Alejandro Escovedo, 
before producer Tony Visconti 
convinced him to front his own 
blues band. Collaborators like 
producer/legendary musician 
Barry Goldberg, Seefried 
(Fitz) and (Nelly Furtado’s) 
Brian West added substan- 
tially to Crimson Tide. What 
you get has some blues in its 
blood but these six songs are 
hard-driving, funk-fuelled R&B 
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“Sublime... a work of immense beauty and scale.” — Uncut magazine 


IRON & WINE 
GHOST ON GHOST 


“Ghost On Ghost insinuates itself into the listeners consciousness like 
a film — one that demands to be watched over and over. Professor Beam 
has made his first art movie, and it’s a stunner. . 


— 9/10” Uncut magazine, May 2013 . 


“../ron and Wine have risen to become one of the great modern American 
bands as quietly and stealthily as any of their songs. As eerie Americana 
has given way to widescreen folk-rock, their fifth album finds them backed 
by Bob Dylan’s musicians and drawing softly but deeply on a well of 
American traditionalism stretching from Simon & Garfunkel to the Beach 
Boys, with unlikely funk and jazz embellishm ents along the way.” 

— The Guardian, April 2013 


“Iron & Wine achieves a rare feat with Ghost on Ghost: an adult 
contemporary album without cliché or compromise. Its Sam Beams 
Graceland, except instead of South Africa, hes moved to North Carolina.” 
— The Austin Chronicle, May 2013 


CATCH IRON & WINE 
ON TOUR THIS FALL: 


+ Sep 24 - Fargo, ND 

+ Sep 25 - Des Moines, lA 
+ Sep 26 - Madison, WI 

e Sep 27 - Chicago, IL 

+ Sep 28 - Toronto, ON 


lronandWine.com 


WARNER MUSIC 
CANADA 


WarnerMusic.ca 


+ Sep 18 - Minneapolis, MN 
+ Sep 19- Winnipeg, MB 

+ Sep 20 - Saskatoon, SK 

+ Sep 21- Calgary, AB 

+ Sep 22 - Edmonton, AB 

+ Sep 23 - Regina, SK 
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that have you lusting for 
much more than six songs, 
which are more of a cruel 
tease than a full meal. The 
Goldberg/Nakia track Pieces 
and Castles is worth its 
weight in gold all by itself. 
The songs are solid, the 
arrangements and produc- 
tion quality unbelievably 
slick and the accompaniment 
tighter than, well, tight. That 
he happens to look like Zach 
Galifianakis takes nothing 
away from this chart-busting 
promise of great things to 
come. Somebody smart will 
jump on this and get Nakia 
the full-length album, if not 
career, he deserves. 

— By Eric Thom 


Holly & Jon 
1929 — The Summit Sessions 
(Independent) 

Gawd, there must be tens 
of thousands of duos in the 
course of musical history, so 
to stand above the horde is 
no small accomplishment. 
Holly Hyatt and Jon Burden 
have a ways to go before 
they reach the mountaintop 
but they are well on their 
way. 

Most of the 11 songs on 
this their second disc were 
written by one or the other 
or together, with a few tradi- 
tional covers thrown in. The 
lead track, Back to 1929, 
draws from the field songs 
of the American South, 
which sets the tone for the 
guitar slidin’ and harmoniz- 
in’ that fleshes out this deep, 
complex release. 

Jon Burden can introduce a 
gravelly texture to his voice 
that meshes perfectly with 
his nimble slide guitar. Their 
cover of Come On In My 
Kitchen is fabulous. 


As always, comparisons 
are odious but Holly Hyatt’s 
voice bears an astonishing 


similarity to Rhiannon Gid- 
dens of the Carolina Choc- 
olate Drops, made more so 
by their choice of material; 
she’s a wonderful singer 
(well, they both are). Since 
we're wallowing in the pit, 
here’s another comparison: 
should The Civil Wars’ snit 
leave end up being protract- 
ed, here’s a more-than-wor- 
thy alternative, albeit with a 
bluesier bent. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Simon Kerr 
Sweet Lover (Independent) 

Kiwi Kerr now resides in 
Australia, where he contin- 
ues to write simple songs 
accompanied by his gently 
picked guitar. Splashes of 
electric piano, bass, electric 
guitar and drums add colour 
when needed. The backing 
vocals are sweet and add 
weight to the choruses that 
are hummable and easy on 
the ear. Themes are often 
rooted in an appreciation of 
the simple things in life and 
a love of the natural beauty 
that’s all around us— when 
we remember to look. Sweet 
Lover is a charming selec- 
tion of original songs, sung 
in an unadorned manner. 
Kerr’s lived-in voice is just 
right for the mood. Nice one, 
mate! 

— By Tim Readman 


Steve Brockley 
Band 
LeBoeuf(Independent) 

When you see the image 
of moose antlers strapped 
to the grille of a late model 
automobile, you get a certain 
number of images — none of 
which involve teeth. Such 
an image couldn’t be more 
left of centre because, as you 
listen to these 10 feel-good 
originals, there's no question 
as to where the beef is. The 


B.C.-born Brockley formed 

this rootsy trio out of Montréal 
and LaBoeuf is a delightfully 
laid back affair combining the 
talents of acoustic bassist Kevin 
Bertram and drummer/mando- 
linist Leon Power, Brockley 
adding vocals and guitar. 
Self-billed as “greasy folk 
music”, this second release has 
much more character than this 
might suggest. The effervescent 
Brockley could carry these stur- 
dy originals with his singing 
and guitar playing alone. You 
can hear this in See You Again, 
subtly supported by guest 
Tyson Naylor on organ. Yet the 
choice of fleshing out the sound 
with a simpatico rhythm sec- 
tion, adding certain spices with 
guests playing anything from 
fiddle, banjo, pedal steel and 
various backup vocals, defines 
Brockley’s sound as something 
more substantial. The singer/ 
songwriter intro to Captain Joe 
depicts this difference, as the 
band enters to transform the 
composition into its dramat- 

ic, near-anthemic, final state. 
Brockley may tout Classic 

Car on his website as a choice 
cut but The Letter serves as 
something extra special to these 
ears. Sure, it’s a tad reminiscent 
of John Prine’s Sam Stone, 

but that’s not a bad thing. The 
band’s Lost in the City is anoth- 
er powerful track that show- 
cases Brockley’s calm, gentle 
voice, the soft effect of the up- 
right bass and solid percussion, 
and a slight edge to Brockley’s 
electric guitar. The final track 
suggests back porch Appalachia 
with its simple melody, banjo 
and fiddle. Great beer-drinking 
music and a mellow mood mak- 
er whenever the night calls for 
it, LaBoeuf delivers. Whatever 
it is you want from life, Brock- 
ley & Co. are going to give you 
some. This is a band who'd be 
great to see perform live. 

— By Eric Thom 


Cousin Harley 
B’hiki Bop (Little Pig) 

Good rockin’ tonight! Cousin 
Harley, the Motorhead of 
Rockabilly, burns through hot- 
rod rockabilly, foot-stomping 
classic country and western 
swing and jump blues on his 
first all-instrumental and fourth 
rockabilly release. 

Cousin Harley is Paul Pigat’s 
high-energy rockabilly persona, 
joined here with band mates 
Keith Picot on upright bass and 
Jess Cahill on drums. The 12 
ripping originals and one amaz- 
ing Chet Atkins cover, Main 
Street Breakdown, highlight 
Pigat’s brilliant guitar styling, 
unrelenting power twang and 
blazing riffs from his Gretsch, 
Telecaster and electric 12-string 
western swing guitars. 

A brilliant showcase of Pigat 
and the trio’s rockabilly talents, 
with just the right smattering 
of tasteful bass and drum solos. 
B’hiki Bop is electric! 

— By Phil Harries 


Nels Andrews 
Scrimshaw (independent) 


With a debut at No. 1 on 
the Europe Americana charts, 


numerous endorsements on 

a sticker on the album cover 
from Folk Radio U.K., BBC 
Scotland and Anais Mitchell, a 
singer of Child ballads, it would 
be natural to suppose this 


Cousin Harley 


fellow Nels is from the U.K. 
Apparently not. Scrimshaw is 
the third album from Brook- 
lyn-based singer/songwriter 
Nels Andrews. So, I presume, 
attending to business overseas 
is the reason I am just hearing 
about him now on this side of 
the ocean. 

Scrimshaw is the art of intri- 
cate carving in ivory or bone 
that sailors on long voyages 
perfected to pass the time 
ages ago. An apt metaphor for 
the finely honed and sculpted 
songs Mr. Andrews presents 
on the album. But they’re not 
shanties or songs of the sea 
but rather mostly about the 
emotions of contemporary 
urban life. Poetic, subtly clever 
and extremely well crafted, the 
songs on Scrimshaw have a 
depth not easily found in most 
songwriting and the moody and 
restrained arrangements suit the 
songs well, with terrific touches 
of banjo, pedal steel, mandolin 
and electric guitars. 

He also takes the brave and 
daunting step, with his fellow 
musicians, in trying turn great 
poetry into a good song (the 
W.B. Yeats poem Three Her- 
mits) with music —an experi- 
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ment I find usually goes awry 
but not this time—it’s a great 
little piece of arranging. 

I can’t wait to hear his previ- 
ous two outings and am already 
anticipating his next. Nels 
Andrews, he’s a good ‘un. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Thom Chacon 
Thom Chacon (Pie Records) 

Durango, CO, seems like 
an appropriate place for 
Thom Chacon to be from, 
with its overtones of the old 
west. There’s a story that his 
grandfather was in the posse 
that went after Billy The Kid. 
Whether it’s true or not, it fits 
perfectly with his persona as a 
dark, western balladeer in the 
tradition of Merle Haggard, 
Marty Robbins, or the social 
realism of figures like Woody 
Guthrie, John Prine, or the likes 
of Bruce Springsteen in his 
Ghost Of Tom Joad phase, or 
even Bob Dylan, whose rhythm 
section of Tony Garnier and 


George Recelli back him on 
this disc. His publicity material 
says he played at Folsom Prison 
before the record was released 
and around the word in places 
like Thailand and India. You 
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can see songs like An Innocent 
Man and Ain't Gonna Take Us 
Alive going down well in Fol- 
som. American Dream, Juarez, 
Mexico, Chasing The Pain, 
Alcohol and most of the other 
songs on the disc have a gritty, 
dark, working-class, slightly 
seedy, bordering-on-criminal 
edge to them that have their 
characters in bad situations. 

ou wonder how close these 
characters are to the singer? 
There’s a simplicity and hones- 
ty in his delivery, though, that 
makes the listener believe. The 
disc has a cinematic quality, 
like a black-and-white crime 
film but one that stars Harry 
Dean Stanton or Robert Duvall 
in their prime. You know they 
might just be characters but the 
actors are convincing enough 
that you don’t care. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Oirialla 
Oirialla (Lughnasa Music) 

Oirialla is an area of Ulster 
blessed with a rich and dis- 


tinctive tradition of song and 
music. Oirialla is also a new 
band featuring Gerry O’Connor 
(fiddle), Gilles Le Bigot (gui- 
tar), Nuala Kennedy (flute and 
vocals) and Martin Quinn (ac- 
cordion). They bring us music 
on this, their first release, from 
that fabled region and beyond, 
combining their considerable 
talents to great effect. There’s 
a strong Scottish influence 
evident throughout on this pre- 
dominantly Irish collection that 
reflects the mixed heritage of 
the region. Most of the content 
is traditional but there are also 
a few contemporary compo- 


sitions, by Liz Carroll and 
Donald Angus Beaton, among 
others. The playing has a great 
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lilt and lift to it and is relaxed 
and controlled throughout. This 
is not to say they don’t pick up 
the pace when needed, as you 
can easily hear on the driving 
McCusker’s Jigs and the final 
cut, Through the Heather. 
Wonderful music, expertly 
delivered. 

— By Tim Readman 

Mor gan MacDo >nald 
Back to the Wilderness (Independent) 

Halifax-based singer/song- 
writer Morgan MacDonald has 
teamed up with Juno-nomi- 
nated producer Paul Aucoin 
and band mates Sasha Muise, 
Kris Pope, Ben Ross, and Ron 
J. Hynes in a four-track debut 
EP release titled Back to the 
Wilderness. 

Back to the Wilderness is 
a luminous sample of Mac- 
Donald's dexterity, both as a 


Inner Sleeve 


Ad 


songwriter and as a musician. 
The album is skilfully produced 
with strong melodies and solid 
arrangements. MacDonald has 
a noble flare for blending social 
commentary with personal 
retrospective. This EP is like 
building a good campfire — it 
burns bright, and stays with you 
long after everyone else has 
turned in. 

— By Phil Harries 


Logan McKillop 
Prairie Sky (Independent) 

If you want to know what 
contemporary Canadian Prairie 
roots music sounds like, you 
couldn’t get too far off the 
mark by listening to this disc. 
Growing up on the edge of 
Riding Mountain National Park 
on the Manitoba prairie, this 
young guitarist, songwriter and 
singer has been immersed in 


MP Oafrikadey 


f /afrikadey.fest 


the scene for the past several 
years. He toured the U.K. with 
Alana Levandoski in 2010. 
Also playing on this disc is 
Lewis Melville on mandolin, 
banjo, guitar, pedal steel, Dobro 
and accordion. He’s played 
with The Rheostatics and The 
Skydiggers and played on discs 
with such bands as the Cowboy 
Junkies, Barenaked Ladies 

and the Bourbon Tabernacle 
Choir. Drums and bass are by 
Dave Clark (Rheostatics) and 
Michael Herring. 

Backing vocals are by Tannis 
Slimmon of The Bird Sisters. 
This is cream of the crop in 
these circles. McKillop has a 
high, lonesome sound in his 
vocals and feeling in his play- 
ing. It's a melancholic disc but 
there’s also sweetness and some 
toe-tappers to keep things from 
getting too sombre. He even 
gets a little jazzy on occasion. 
It’s as prairie as it gets and, 
stuffed full with 20 tracks, it’s a 
bargain for the price. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Levins 
My Friend Hafiz (independent) 

Hafiz, the fourteenth-century 
Persian mystic poet, has had 
a lasting influence on both 
literature and music. Though 
he’s particularly known in Iran, 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan, he’s 
also had a resurgence in North 
America, probably because 
of western involvement in the 
political conflicts of that region. 
Following in the tradition of 
their 2012 Raise Your Glass 
To Charles Dickens disc, The 
Levins (Ira Scott and Julia Bor- 
denaro Levin) have made their 
latest effort a tribute to Hafiz’s 
poetry, by way of renderings of 
his work from Daniel Ladin- 
sky’s 1999 Penguin publication 
The Gift. 

This mix of ancient and 
modern, mystic and secular, 
has a long tradition in folk 


The Levins 


music and can be seen in the 
likes of The Chieftains’ modern 
treatments of Celtic music, 
groups like Capercaillie’s 
exploration of world music, 
or Loreena McKennitt’s mix 
of Celtic and Middle Eastern 
themes. How well it works 
depends on the skill of the 
artists and the open-mindedness 
of the listener. The Levins have 
a positive, sunny, attitude and 
pleasing harmonies and their 
backing musicians play with 
feeling, particularly Aharon 
Wheels Bolsta on Indian flute, 
tabla, darbukka and several 
other instruments, though this 
particular brand of mysticism 
isn’t completely compelling to 
this critic’s tastes. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Trent Olver 
Hick Wisdom (independent) 

Sometimes it seems like 
singer/songwriters can fall 
somewhere along a sliding 
scale with two ends. On one 
end are those whose songs are 
full of specific and obsessive 
detail and at the other are those 
whose verses deal only in 
generalities and phrases which 
border on the clichéd. The goal 


is to find something universal, 
which strikes a chord in the 
heart of the listener and allows 
them to identify with the song. 
In the hands of a skilled prac- 
titioner, both can work equally 
well. However, too far to the 
first end of the scale and a song 
can seem needlessly obscure, 
too far to the second and it can 
seem generic. Most successful 
songwriters seem to mix the 
two extremes within a song, 
along with a talent for melody 
and arrangement. 

Of course, it can also depend 
on what the listener enjoys and 
is looking for at a particular 
moment. Currently based in 
British Columbia, Trent Olver, 
who has played in several 
bands in Calgary and Vancou- 
ver, sounds like he’s farther to 
the second end of the scale. His 
songs are well-sung, sincere 
and competently constructed 
but, for this critic’s taste, both 
the lyrics and the instrumenta- 
tion are a little too generic to be 
immediately arresting. It’s his 
debut outing, though, so greater 
experience may change his 
placing along that scale. Good 
luck to him until then. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Bruce MacGregor 

Loch Ness 

(Brechin All Records) 

Blazin Fiddles (Bruce 
MacGregor, Christine 
Hanson and Friends) 
Kissin’ is the Best of A’ 

(Brechin All Records) 

Loch Ness is a lyrical col- 
lection of contemporary fiddle 
tunes that is inspired by the nat- 
ural beauty of the area around 
Scotland’s most famous body 
of water. There are strathspeys, 
reels and airs, all played at a 
measured pace and beautifully 
accompanied with touches of 
piano, guitar, accordion, cello 
and harp. It’s a pleasingly evoc- 
ative experience to immerse 
yourself in these melodies. 

Kissin’ is the Best of A’ also 
features Bruce MacGregor, 
founding member of Blazin’ 
Fiddles, and renowned cellist 
Christine Hanson, backed by 
Brian McAlpine on piano and 
Tim Edey on guitar and button 
accordion. These are all old, old 
tunes that are simple in struc- 
ture and melody but have seri- 
ous staying power. The opening 
set sets the mood with a medley 
including The Perthshire Hunt, 
Kissin’ is the Best of A’ and 
Donald Morison. It’s a thing of 
beauty all the way through! 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 

Classic Celtic Music from Smithsonian 
Folkways (Smithsonian Folkways) 
Various Artists 

The Rough Guide to Irish Music (The 
World Music Network) 

Classic Celtic Music is a fine 
compilation for Celtic music 
fans compiled by folklorist 
Richard Carlin. There are all 
sorts here, from well-known 
early recordings to some great 
contemporary material. Kevin 
Burke, Billy Pigg, Willy Clancy 
and Louis Killen are just a few 
of the legendary artists featured 
here. The package includes a 
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Glenn McFarlane 
Food for Thought 


Prodigal Son(g)s Tour 


July 26 - 28 - Tay Creek Folk 
Festival, NB 
Aug. 2 - Shiretown Publicans, 
Hampton, NB 
Aug. 5 - Chocolate Festival, 
St. Stephen, NB 
Aug. 7 - Arts and Culture Park, 
Quispamsis, NB 
Aug. 9 -Grand Manan Island, NB 


For details, and a free song 


Let's Talk New Brunswick 
visit www.glennmcfarlane.ca 
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fascinating 40-page booklet with 
photos. 

The second installment of The 
Rough Guide to Irish Music fea- 
tures both traditional and contem- 
porary material compiled by Geoff 
Wallis. This is the cream of an 
excellent crop including contribu- 
tions from Solas, Karan Casey and 
John Doyle, Sharon Shannon, Andy 
Irvine and Altan. It's a resounding 
affirmation that Irish music is alive 
and very well indeed. 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
The Beautiful Old (Doubloon Records) 

Good songs are timeless. Sure, 
that's a bit of cliche, but a great mel- 
ody and heartfelt lyrics don’t wither 
away with the fashion of the day. 

Producer/multi-instrumentalist 
Gabriel Rhodes has compiled a 
collection of 18 songs, mostly drawn 
from the vast well of music from 
the 1880s to the 1920s, from the days 
when home entertainment consisted 
of gathering around the piano in the 
parlour singing from sheet music. 
This was Americana, folks. 

This combination of well- 
known ditties like Let Me Cail 
You Sweetheart and rediscovered 
gems is truly beautiful. The songs 
are full of unbridled sentiment, 
ranging from love songs to murder 
ballads. And they’re all done with 
panache. Rhodes has assembled 
a stellar cast of musicians and 
singers here. Garth Hudson’s piano 
and accordion are on almost every 


ZH 
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track; Richard Greene plays a 
memorable violin solo on The 
Last Rose of Summer, and all of 
the vocalists, including Richard 
Thompson, Christine Collister 
and Rhodes's mom, Kimmie 
Rhodes, do the songs justice. 
Dave Davies nearly steals the 
show with his ironic delivery of 
After the Ball, a sad love story 
with sinister overtones, and 
apparently the first song to ever 
sell a million copies — of sheet 
music. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Chumbawamba 
Going, Going DVD (No Masters) 

Anarcho-punk-folk-pop- 
dance-agitpop-a-cappella-noise- 
niks Chumbawamba are, after 
30 years, no more. I remember 
fondly the time they played 
the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival in front of an expectant 
but befuddled audience, who 
didn’t know what to expect, but 
were probably secretly hoping 
to hear Tubthumping . Instead 
they witnessed a jaw-drop- 
ping version of the exquisite 
Add Me, which skewered the 
Facebook generation with 
typical panache, wit and deadly 
accuracy. “Why stop now?” 
we were wondering when the 
announcement came of their 
decision to call it quits in 2012. 
“The rest of our lives got in the 
way and we couldn't commit 


the time and enthusiasm that 
the band demanded,” came the 
characteristically honest and 
blunt reply. 

Like that other Northern 
British legend, Alex Ferguson, 
they decide to go out while they 
were still at the top —so hats 
off to them for that. But we are 
going to miss them, people. 
After all, who else will write 
us a song like the much-needed 
Torturing James Hetfield? 

Going, Going kicks off with 
the aforementioned Add Me and 
then we are off on a whirl- 
wind tour of songs from their 
three-decade long musical odys- 
sey. It’s a fabulous journey, too. 

Mike Waterson's A Stitch 
In Time and a riveting per- 
formance of Homophobia are 
some of the first high points. 


Eee o Ass 
A a EC Cooo——— 


With each song the current line- 
up are joined by more and more 
alumni and sidepersons, until 
by the end there’s 14 Chum- 
bawambans lined up across the 
stage. They get the audience to 
join in, they deliver good-hu- 
moured and self-deprecating 
epithets and homilies, the 
high-kicking, whisky-guzzling 
nun makes her final appearance 
and, before you realize it, near- 
ly two hours have elapsed and 
they are singing Bella Ciao for 
the very last time. 

In a folk world increasingly 
occupied by boring boys with 
beards, whose stage names 
sound like they are really a 
band, and mediocre rock groups, 
who think that playing the same 
old tired shit (except on acoustic 
instruments) is actually some- 
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thing to do with folk music, 

we need Chumbawamba more 
than ever. They stood by their 
principles, expressed the frustra- 
tions and political views of any 
right-thinking citizen and bless- 
ed us with imaginative, funny 
and meaningful music that kept 
on changing and developing for 
their entire career. 

Let's just hope that some- 
where in a bedroom or garage 
right now there's a group of 
young lads and lasses ready, 
willing and able to fill the gap- 
ing hole that they will leave. 
Someone who will help keep 
Thatcher and her like spinning 
in their graves for eternity. 
Chumbawamba ... going, 
going, gone ... but never to be 
forgotten. 

— By Tim Readman 


Chumbawamba 


- Try The Digital Edition 


Online sheet music available in 
digital interactive format featuring 
the folk artists you love: 

- James Gordon 

- Katherine Wheatley 

- Eileen McGann 

- Stephen Fearing 
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and more to come! 
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Douceur de vivre 


Le trio montréalais Bon Débarras 
s’est tourné vers l’étranger pour 
trouver l'inspiration de leur nouvel 
album aux sonorités éclectiques. 
Errance explore le thème du voyage 
et le côté merveilleux de la vie. Yves 
Bernard embarque avec eux. 


§ Is sont de musique, de danse et de 
© poésie. S’ils s’inspirent des traditions 


québécoises, ils puisent aussi dans 
plusieurs racines d’ Amérique du Nord et 
même bien au-delà. Ils viennent de lancer 
Errance, un deuxième disque fortement 
marqué par les voyageries, les flâneries et 
les autres façons d’arrêter le temps. Avec 
un nouveau contrebassiste, le trio mon- 
tréalais délaisse les influences Roms, mais 
poursuit sa trajectoire jusqu’en Louisiane, 
s’imprègne de prisons songs et aborde de 
nouveaux métissages avec les musiques 
cubaines et maliennes. Un album qui 
marque une très belle évolution dans la vie 
du groupe. 

«Ce disque est beaucoup plus personnal- 
isé et presque tous les textes sont origi- 
naux», dit Dominic Desrochers de Bon 
Débarras. «Le titre Errance nous permet 
d’explorer le thème du voyage, mais aussi 
le côté onirique de la vie. Dans la pièce 
Bercitude par exemple, quelqu’un part dans 
ses pensées, dans son errance intérieure. 
Cet état d’esprit se retrouve même dans les 
pièces instrumentales». 

Bon Deb’ peut swinger, reeler, se plonger 
dans les airs cajuns et turlutter en douce, 
mais aussi métisser, harmoniser, créer 
des motifs de percussions, texturer des 
ambiances intimes et même rapper. Pendant 
une décennie, le trio n’avait pas de nom, ou 
plutôt, changeait de nom selon les circon- 
stances: l Auguste band, le Band du rang 4 
et d’autres appellations qui allaient de pair 
avec la Cabane magique qui est devenu 
Noël dans le Parc, un événement qui dérou- 
le à Montréal au mois de décembre. 

Ils en étaient les hôtes et apparaissaient 
dans une crèche à la baie vitrée, pendant 
que d’autres artistes se produisaient dans 
des boules de Noël géantes juchées dans 
les arbres du parc Lahaie. Vers l’an 2000, 
Dominic Desrochers et Jean-François 
Dumas qui jouaient déjà ensemble, invitent 


Bon Débarras 


l'accordéoniste Luzio Altobelli. La magie 
opère tellement entre les trois que le groupe 
prend forme naturellement. « C’est vers 
2006-2007 qu’on a choisi le nom de Bon 
Débarras», se rappelle Jean-François, « On 
a voulu sortir du parc. On a fait un démo et 
l’auteur compositeur Bori nous a fait de la 
place au sein de sa maison de productions. 
Nous y sommes toujours». 

Homme-orchestre à lui seul, J-F ponctue 
le répertoire de banjo, guitare, harmonica, 
podorythmie, guimbarde, ti-fer et cajon, en 
plus des percussions corporelles et métal- 
liques. Tout comme Dominic, il vient de 
l’école du voyage. «À l’âge de dix-sept ans, 
je suis parti avec ma guitare. J’ai écouté 
Dylan et beaucoup de folk américain. Je me 
suis rendu jusqu’au Mexique, puis me suis 
imbibé de toutes ces cultures latines. Par 
la suite, j'ai rencontré Reynald Bouchard, 
lorganisateur de la Cabane magique, et le 
danseur calleur Pierre Chartrand qui m'a ai- 
guillé vers Lanaudière. Le joueur de banjo 
Jean-Paul Loyer m'a alors donné le goút de 
m’approprier son instrument». J-F fut aussi 
influencé par Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 
pour le côté vocal et Alain Lamontagne 
pour l’imaginaire folklorique comme pour 
le jeu a harmonica. 

Son compére Dominic Desrochers est 
chanteur multi instrumentiste et fut d’abord 
passionné par les danses percussives. «Il 


artier Français 


a commencé par ça et s’est même produit 
en Hongrie avec une troupe de danses 
hongroises», raconte Jean-François. « Puis, 
il a formé ZOGMA et, dans l’esprit de 
mettre en relief les danses de travail, il a 
monté le spectacle Chantier qui était un 
métissage entre le gumboot d’Afrique du 
Sud et la gigue québécoise. Puis, il s’est 
intéressé à la danse corporelle et a travaillé 
avec Sandy Silva de la Bottine souriante. Il 
élargit toujours son vocabulaire et ça donne 
un mélange explosif. 

Dominic maîtrise également la guitare, 
l’ukulélé, l harmonica et la guimbarde. En 
plus, il écrit du slam et du rap, qu’il intègre 
au rigodon dans la pièce Le temps passe. 
Pour lui, cette démarche n’est pas sans 
rappeler celle de La Bolduc, considérée 
comme la première grande auteure compos- 
itrice québécoise. « Ce fut notre première 
rappeuse, parce que le rap est la chronique 
de ce qui se passe dans le milieu», pense 
Dominic. «Elle parlait des vieux, de la con- 
scription et de la place du français. Nous, 
notre sujet c’est le plus grand luxe du XXIe 
siècle: le temps qu’on n’a plus. 

D’autres surprises se retrouvent sur 
Errance, comme La Chanson du forçat 
que Serge Gainsbourg avait composé dans 
les années 60 pour la série de télé Vidocq. 
«Il disait que c’était inspiré d'une prison 
song. On l’a remis au bercail dans sa nature 
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américaine. Les groupes d’aujourd’hui font 
souvent du néo-trad, mais là, ça a été le 
contraire», explique Dominic. 

Ce processus a également amené Bon 
Deb” à remanier Le reel facile, une pièce de 
Stéphane Venne très largement popularisée 
au Québec par la chanteuse Emmanuelle 
dans les années 70. «Il n’est pas nécessaire 
d’aller chercher très loin dans la tradition 
pour trouver des choses intéressantes à re- 
travailler ou amener le message d’une autre 
façon», affirme Jean-François. 

Le folklore est remanié de plusieurs 
manières: soit par la percussion corporelle 
un peu à la manière de Bobby McFerrin, 
ou par l’improvisation au milieu d’un reel, 
la tendresse dans la turlutte, ce bon vieux 
swing ou parfois, une certaine attitude 
rock. Il y a aussi de nouveaux instruments 
qui font leur apparition dans le répertoire, 
comme le tres cubain qui est intégré un peu 
partout, l’ukulélé de la Valse de l'infinitif, et 
même le gazou. 

Reste le contrebassiste Cédric Dind-La- 
voie qui a remplacé l’accordéoniste Luzio 
Altobelli. La transition entre les deux s’est 
faite en douce et ils sont parties intégrantes 
du disque Errance. J-F raconte: « La con- 
trebasse donne une rondeur à notre musique 
et lie davantage le son. Cédric peut aussi 
faire beaucoup de choses intéressantes 


Kobo Town : 
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avec l’archet et c’est un excellent chanteur. 
Le fait que la main droite de l’accordéon 
ne fasse plus la mélodie permet de mettre 
encore plus en valeur l’harmonica et le ban- 
jo». En fait, dans ce 2ième disque, les trois 
artistes trouvent le moyen de se signaler. 
Errance de Bon Débarras est disponible 
sur étiquette De l’Onde et distribué par 
DEP: 


0 trinidadi- 
ens. Nicholas Jennings explore le 
merveilleux monde des cloches qui 
sonnent, des trombones qui grog- 
nent, et des guitares de plastiques 


| qu'il a dû quitter Trinidad pour 
sm découvrir la riche tradition du ca- 
lypso. Adolescent, il s’intéressait davantage 
au rock et à la musique heavy metal qu'aux 
chansons de Roaring Lion ou de Mighty 


Sparrow. Le légendaire Lord Kitchener a 
même déjà habité sur la même rue que lui 
et sa famille à Diego Martin, une ville en 
banlieue de port d’Espagne, mais ça n’a pas 
eu d’effet sur lui. 

« Je correspondais aux caractéristique 
typiques du garçon trinidadien de la classe 
moyenne parce que j’aimais tout ce qui 
venait d’ailleurs, admet Gonsalves. VS. 
Naipaul (un romancier) a critiqué ce 
phénomène d’une écriture assez cinglante 
dans les années 60. La musique calypso 
était toujours dans l’air, mais je n’étais 
simplement pas intéressé. » 

Tout a changé quand la mère de Gon- 
salves, fuyant un mariage violent, l’a 
déraciné, lui et ses frères et sœurs, pour 
déménager à Ottawa. Awl ans, Gonsalves 
doit faire face à un choc culturel et à un 
climat froid. Il commence à faire une 
fixation sur l’île tropicale qu'il a laissée. Il 
nourrit sa nostalgie pour sa patrie en lisant 
sur l’histoire de Trinidad, puis il découvre 
le vieux calypso sur des compilations res- 
sorties par Rounder Records et Ice Records, 
l'étiquette d'Eddy Grant. 

En tant qu’étudiant en histoire à l’Uni- 
versité de Carleton, Gonsalves cherche 
ses racines culturelles en creusant plus 
loin. Il écrit une thèse intitulée « Scandal, 
Satire and Social Change », qui traite des 
premières années du calypso. Il s’intéresse 
surtout aux batailles de calypso, qui ne 
manquaient pas de rappeler les batailles de 
rap des débuts du hip hop, où les calyp- 
soniens improvisaient des chansons les 
mettant en valeur et hurlaient des insultes 
à l’autre. Celui qui avait le plus d’esprit 
survivait, se souvient Gonsalves, qui com- 
menga par la suite une carrière en ensei- 
gnement. « Ce qui me fascinait, c’était les 
insinuations sournoises and les sous-enten- 
dus provocateurs; ça, c’était les meilleurs 
outils du calypsonien. » 

Kobo Town, le groupe que Gonsalves a 
formé après la dissolution de son groupe de 
reggae Outcry, utilisait ces mêmes outils. 
Nommé d’après les quartiers historiques 
entourant port d’Espagne qui ont vu naître 
le calypso, Kobo Town est apparu en 2007 
avec son premier album Independence, une 
collection de dix chansons combinant des 
contes satiriques éveillant la conscience so- 
ciale au calypso acoustique et au reggae roo 

Independence a été en nomination pour 
un prix Indie, un prix de musique folk 


A 


canadienne et un prix de l’Internation- 

al Folk Alliance. Il a obtenu du temps 
d’antenne de radios à travers le monde, 
comme la CBC et la NPR aux États-Unis, 
et a joué régulièrement sur les ondes de la 
BBC. Charlie Gillett, animateur (á la BBC) 
influent dans le milieu de la radio, a chanté 
ses louanges et a même parlé de l’album 
en compagnie de la star de musique du 
monde Manu Chao. Cette conversation a 
ouvert des portes pour le groupe en Europe 
et a fait écho jusque dans l’île de Trinidad, 
où Gonsalves retournait de plus en plus 
fréquemment. 

L'album suivant, Jumbie in the Jukebox, a 
pris beaucoup de temps à faire. Gonsalves 
avait signé chez l’étiquette Cumbancha, 
fondée par Jacob Edgar, également recher- 
chiste pour l’étiquette de disque Putumayo. 
On lui présenta le producteur bélizien Ivan 
Duran, connu pour son travail sur l’album 
Wátina d’ Andy Palacio & the Garifuna 
Collective, récipiendaires d'un prix. 

Bien que Gonsalves et Duran voulaient 
tous deux moderniser la musique tradition- 
nelle des Antilles, leur collaboration dans le 
studio de Duran, dans le village de Benque 
Viejo à Belize, a été remplie de tensions. 
Gonsalves décrit leur processus créatif en 
ces mots : « On se disputait, on s’engueu- 
lait, puis venaient les périodes d'accalmie. 
Ivan a le souci du détail et de très fortes 
opinions. Il m'a beaucoup poussé à essayer 
de nouveaux sons. » 

Duran lui a fait connaître notamment 
le monde vintage du matériel d’enregis- 
trement, des guitares et des instruments de 
percussions. « Si je jouais quelque chose à 
la guitare acoustique ou cuatro, Ivan venait 
me donner une guitare électrique japonaise 
de qualité médiocre et me demandait de 
Jouer la même chose que tantôt, mais sur 
cette guitare-là », rapporte Gonsalves. Ça 
m'a rappelé les vieux enregistrements de 
personnages comme Lord Invader ou Small 
Island Pride, sur lesquels on peut entendre 
ce genre de sonorité. Vers la fin, je m’oc- 
cupais des paroles et des mélodies, et Ivan 
se chargeait de la texture et de la richesse 
du son. » 

Des fantômes surgissent des pistes de 
Jumbie in the Jukebox, des cloches qui 
sonnent sur « Mr. Monday », qui raconte 
l’histoire d’un homme qui perd sa fortune à 
cause d’une maladie mentale, aux grogne- 
ments du trombone sur « Joe the Paranoiac 


», qui raconte l’histoire d’un conspira- 
tionniste qui croit que ses voisins sont des 
terroristes membres de cellules dormantes. 
« The War Between Is and Ought » utilise 
des voix éraillées et la mélodie tradi- 
tionnelle du santimanitay pour chanter 
l’histoire de deux rois ennemis tandis que 
« The Trial of Henry Marshall » est une 
chanson à répondre écrite dans le style des 
premiers kalendas et parle d’un innocent 
qu’on envoie à la potence. 

Questionné sur la dernière chanson, 
Gonsalves explique la tradition trinidadi- 
enne : « Que tout le monde chante et danse 
devant la peine de mort est typique du 
calypso, où on peut avoir une chanson ex- 
ubérante qui parle d'un sujet aussi sérieux. 
» Serait-ce de la musique pour faire danser 
les intellectuels? « Oui. J’adorerais voir le 
retour de ce style qui était commun dans le 
calypso, que ce ne soit pas seulement de la 
musique dans des tentes pendant la période 
du Carnaval, mais que ça dure toute l’année 
», me répond Gonsalves, qui puise son 
inspiration des airs de calypsos classiques 
comme « Sleepwalking » des Mighty 
Spoiler et « Money is King » des Growling 
Tiger’s, repris plus tard par Pete Seeger. « 
Ces chansons de calypsos là transcendent 
l’époque où elles ont été écrites parce que 
tout le monde peut se reconnaître dans des 
chansons qui parlent de manies humaines 
et économiques, si les idées sont présentées 
avec esprit et humour. » 

En tournée à travers le Canada, les États- 
Unis et l’Europe avec Kobo Town cet été, 
Gonsalves espère trouver le temps de col- 
laborer avec ses amis musiciens canadiens; 
les récipiendaires d’un prix Juno Old Man 
Luedecke et Kellylee Evans, qui ont chanté 
sur l’album /ndependence, et l’étoile mon- 
tante indie mexico-canadienne QuiQue Es- 
camilla, par exemple. Gonsalves demeure 
un fervent admirateur de Danny Michel, 
dont l’album Black Birds are Dancing Over 
Me a aussi été enregistré à Belize avec Ivan 
Duran. « Cet album et le dernier d’Old 
Man Luedecke sont les deux CD que je 
fais le plus jouer chez moi ces temps-ci », 
s’exclame-t-il avec enthousiasme. 

On sait déjà qu'il figure sur la program- 
mation du festival de folk de Vancouver, 
où il montera sur les planches avec le 
joueur de banjo canadien Jayme Stone cet 
été, pour faire partie de son hommage à 
Alan Lomax, célèbre folkloriste et pionnier 


Le Quartier Français 


dans le domaine de l’enregistrement sur 

le terrain. Gonsalves jouera de la musique 
inspirée des enregistrements de Lomax à 
Trinidad et dans d’autres îles des Caraïbes, 
qui datent du début des années 60. 

Drew Gonsalves vit à Toronto avec sa 
femme et ses quatre jeunes enfants, et en- 
seigne au secondaire à temps partiel. Il est 
reconnaissant d’avoir acquis une certaine 
perspective grâce au Canada. « En habitant 
ici, il m’est donné de voir toutes les choses 
que je croyais acquises dans mon pays 
d’origine. C’est seulement en quittant mon 
pays que je me suis rendu compte de ce que 
ça signifie, être trinidadien. » 


Les chauffeurs à pieds 

Les chats jaunes ne meurent jamais (Scorbut Disques) 

Ces gars-là sont malades! Il faut que vous 
écoutiez ça! Les (pas si) jeunes maîtres de 
la musique traditionnelle québécoise sont 
allègres et rapides comme peu d’autres 
dans leur poursuite effrénée de chansons 
toujours plus géniales les unes que les au- 
tres. C’est leur cinquième ou leur sixième 
album? Je ne sais plus, mais on peut dire 
que c’est un bon condensé de leur carrière 
jusqu’à maintenant. Ils se la jouent sans 
ajout et selon les règles sur des ensembles 
de chansons comme le « Reel des bouchons 
», qu'ils interprètent avec la fougue d’un 
Édouard Richard dans sa jeunesse. Mais 
ailleurs, ils se gâtent avec des ajouts 
étranges, caractéristiques du style auquel ils 
nous ont habitués : un peu de cor français 
remplissant tranquillement le fond sonore 
de « C’est dans la Nouvelle-France », les 
références aux plats Tupperware sur « Mar- 
got » et l’énergie de « L'amant refusé », qui 
évoque un peu les années 60 (avec du cor 
français également). On parle de très bon 
matériel, qui démontre une maturité assez 


satisfaisante. 
— By Richard Thornley 
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Si Kahn 


Songwriter and activist Si Kahn 
wants 1,000 musicians to join the 
campaign to oppose mine develop- 
ment on the world’s last great wild 
salmon spawning ground in Alaska. 


What is the sound of one hand clapping? 
While you're thinking about how to an- 
swer this traditional Zen koan from a musi- 

cal perspective, here’s another question: 

What is the sound of more than 1.000 
musicians working together for a common 
cause? The answer: Musicians United 
To Protect Bristol Bay, an international 
non-profit network working to help stop the 
proposed Pebble Mine and to protect per- 
manently Alaska’s Bristol Bay, a cultural 
and environmental treasure and the world’s 
greatest remaining wild salmon fishery. 

Here’s how we got started. A few years 
ago, I got an email through my website 
(www.SiKahn.com) from Dan Strickland, 
an Alaskan folksinger who's fished com- 
mercially in Alaska for 30 years. 

Dan told me about the coalition of Alaska 
Natives, people who fished commercially 
and for sport, cannery and lodge owners, 
environmentalists and many others working 
to stop the Pebble Mine and to protect the 
people, communities, cultures and wild fish 
of Bristol Bay forever. 

“It’s a solid campaign,” Dan wrote, “but 
we need a theme song. Can you come to 
Alaska for a couple weeks and write one 
for us? We can’t pay you, but we can at 
least get you an air ticket, and we’ll feed 
you all the smoked salmon you can eat.” 

Straight to my Jewish heart. 

What else could I do? Two weeks later I 
was in Alaska, hosted by Dan and by Su- 
zanne Little, not just a former Alaska state 
senator representing the Kenai Peninsula 
but a fine bluegrass picker and singer. 
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It was one of the best trips I can recall. 

I met and talked with at least 50 people, 
working hard to understand what was hap- 
pening, and looking for stories to turn into 
songs. I swapped songs with Alaska Native 
Bryce Edgmon, the Alaska state representa- 
tive for the Bristol Bay area. Former Alaska 
state senate president and lifelong Republi- 
can Rick Halford flew me 150 miles in his 
Cessna float plane, following the rivers that 
flow into Bristol Bay, so I could get a first- 
hand look at the proposed mine site and 

the 10,000 year old Alaska Native villages 
along those rivers, so I could see and feel 
for myself the devastation that the Pebble 
Mine would create. 

As Suzanne, Dan and I travelled, played 
music and talked, we started to think about 
the roles that musicians could play in this 
righteous fight. For a starting point, we 
took the basic good-heartedness of so many 
community and grassroots-based musicians 
from folk, blues, bluegrass, zydeco, jazz, 
gospel and the like. Just about every roots 
musician I know does something to help 
make the world a better place. Cancer, 
workers’ rights, an end to violence against 
women, the environment, peace — you 
name it, we doit. 

But, for the most part, we do our commu- 
nity work individually. We might organize 
a benefit concert, sing at a rally or on a 
picket line, put together a CD to raise funds 
for an organization and/or cause we care 
about. But we tend to our good work indi- 
vidually, not collectively over a sustained 
period of time. 

So we thought: what would happen if 
at least 1,000 musicians around the world 
worked together on one campaign for as long 
as it took to win? Our answer: Musicians 
United To Protect Bristol Bay. Here’s why. 

First, we as musicians have a reasonable 
amount of credibility, particularly with the 
people who love and listen to our music. If 
we tell our friends and fans that a particular 
cause is important to us, at least some of 
them will take the time to consider whether 
it should also be important to them. 

Second, music can move people not just 
intellectually but emotionally. Facts and 
figures about the proposed Pebble Mine 
can reach the head. A song about a young 
Alaska Native who is fighting for her home 
and culture can reach the heart, and moti- 
vate someone to do what they can to make 


a difference. 

Third, we as musicians have access 
to large numbers of people through our 
concert, festival and media appearances. 

A thousand musicians can reach at least a 
million people personally, powerfully and 
effectively every year. 

We’ ve already had significant success: 

e We’ve signed up more than 250 musi- 
cians, including such stalwarts as Alyssa 
Delbaere-Sawchuk of the Métis Fiddler 
Quartet, Connie Kaldor, Eve Goldberg, 
Holly Near, John McCutcheon, Ken White- 
ley, Kim and Reggie Harris, Maria Dunn, 
Matthias Malcher of the German bluegrass 
band The Looping Brothers, WoodSongs 
Old Time Radio Hour host Michael John- 
athon, Irish singer Nuala Kennedy, Pete 
Seeger (check out his two-minute video en- 
dorsement at www.MusiciansUnited.info), 
Stephen Lee Rich and P.E.I. songwriter 
Theresa Doyle. 

e Our members and friends have already 
written at least a dozen new songs designed 
to spread the word about Bristol Bay. 
Please check out our website to hear some 
of them, and hopefully to find one you'd 
like to perform and/or record —or, even 
better, write one yourself! 

e Our private showcase room at Folk 
Alliance in Toronto this past February 
featured a stunning array of great Canadian 
artists: Maria Dunn, Gwich’in fiddler Alan 
Benjamin, the Métis Fiddler Quartet, Doug 
Cox, The Once, David Francey, Nunavut 
band The Jerry Cans, Ken Whiteley & Eve 
Goldberg, Sherman Downey & Silver Lin- 
ing, Andrews James O’Brien and Ashley 
Condon. 

My own 18th CD, Bristol Bay, with 
16 new songs (including co-writes with 
Grammy winners Tom Chapin and Jon 
Vezner, and a beautiful instrumental by the 
CD’s producer, Jens Krüger of The Krüger 
Brothers) will be released on June 15, just 
in time for the concert and festival tour of 
Alaska that Suzanne Little and I will be 
doing this summer. One hundred per cent of 
the income from the CD, including my art- 
ist and songwriter royalties, will go directly 
to support the work of Musicians United To 
Protect Bristol Bay. 

For more information and to join with so 
many great artists around the world in this 
critically important campaign, please go to 
www.MusiciansUnited.info. 
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CELEBRATING 30 YEARS OF GREAT ROOTS MUSIC! 
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DALE WATSON PETER OSTROUSHKO HEATHER MASSE & DICK 
EL RANCHO AZUL THE MANDO CHRONICLES HYMAN * LOCK MY HEART 
Dale Watson is proof that authentic country still An epic 3-CD TOUR-DE-FORCE by a great A hit on A Prairie Home Companion! The honey- 
lives, despite what's on the radio. Austin’s King virtuoso of the mandolin - 52 tracks of dazzling voiced alto from The Wailin’ Jennys meets the 
of Honky Tonk delivers a sawdust masterpiece! old timey, bluegrass, parlor music, jazz, classical, great pa pianist in a stunning recording of 
“l'm Dales biggest fan” - WILLIE NELSON New World and Old World music and originals! classic jazz vocals! On CD and HYBRID SACD! 


MORE ACCLAIMED RECENT TITLES! 


BUTCH THOMPSON & PAT DONOHUE 
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LUCY KAPLANSKY BUTCH THOMPSON MICHAEL JOHNSON 
REUNION & PAT DONOHUE MOONLIT DEJA VU 
| Lucy returns with her first CD in five years!... VICKSBURG BLUES A great American troubadour returns 
| one of the top albums played on folk radio! Master blues guitar, vocals and stride piano with the finest album of his career! 
“truly one of the best performing songwriters from two A Prairie Home Companion stars! “a dazzling guitarist and wonderfully 


packing a guitar” - FAME “stellar...a small masterpiece.” - VINTAGE GUITAR expressive singer” - BILLBOARD 
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High-resolution audio 


downloads from: Stan Rogers; Le Vent du 
Nord Annabelle Ghvostek James Gordon 
and more! Purchase Borealis recordings 
from our website (CDs and downloads), 
Also available trom iTunes" and Amazon. 


BOREALISRECORDS.COM 


